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Gracing today’s finest cars 


YOU TAKE THE ROAD in style when you ride on new 3-T Nylon 
Tyres by Goodyear. The strongest, safest, most luxurious 
tyres ever made. They combine the miracle-strength of exclusive 
3-T Nylon cord with the unique Self-Adjusting Tread. 


THE WORLD OVER, MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TYRES THAN ON ANY OTHER MAKE 
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UR front pages were rightly gen- 

erous in acclaiming the Russians 
for bringing their two space mon- 
grels_ safely back 
from two hundred 
and eighty miles up, 
but the Express overdid it by describing 
how the passengers had “lived to tell the 
tale.” Even Russia hasn’t yet scored a 
first with talking dogs. 


B 


ITaLy’s nuclear power station, to be 
built by a British firm, “ will supply heat 
and light for 100,000 people.’’ Not too 
suddenly, they hope. 


a 


AnoGry talk of coloured immigrants 
milking our National Assistance was 
checked momentarily by last week’s 
report that Mr. Mahmud Abdul Baki, a 
shabby old Persian recluse who died in 
Blackpool, would be taken for a cool 
£39,436 in death duties. 

a 

FIxeD ideas about foreigners had their 
worst shake-up to date last week: an 
American airman was fined at Ipswich 
for hitting a girl with a bottle when she 
asked him to take her for a drive. 

B 


THERE may be high feeling among 
foot-sore ex-customers of the axed bus 


oc 
routes, but London Transport are 
refusing to take it seriously until they 
hear talk of protest marches. 


Ba 


AN EXHIBITION of precious stones 
held in the City includes jewelled 
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CHARIVARIA 


“headache bands” which, says a report, 
many women are wearing instead of 
hats. Apparently they are “set with 
diamonds and rubies 
clustered like logan- 
berries,” and _ have 
the effect of transferring the headache 
to the husband. 
B 

Wormwoop Scruss men took six 

first prizes at a recent Hammersmith 


Lp za? 
v 


AOS 
/| WN, v. 


flower show, and said that they would 
have done even better but for exclusion 
from the wall-climbing plants class. 
B 
Now that American legal spokesmen 
have called for a “Celestial Law” with 
jurisdiction over space we can all sit 
back and enjoy the inevitable squabble 
about who’s to be Lord Chief Justice. 
B 
Ir was an irritating moment for 
Dr. Edward Teller, America’s “* Father 
of the H-bomb,” when a journalist 
described his campaign for continued 
nuclear tests as “a stick of political 
dynamite.” 
B 
AFTER winning the Brussels Exhibition 
title “European Champion Apprentice 
Bricklayer,” young Mr. Donald Gross 
was presented with a watch subscribed 
for by workmates. Also a note advising 
him to watch it. 
B 
Bright Harvest 
THOUGH farmers’ hearts are laden now 
with rue, 
This soaking summer must have 
certain charms 
For enterprising City slickers who 
Adjust their income-tax with “losing 
farms.” 





Punch Diary 

YMPATHY is always readily 

available for Distressed Gentlefolk, 

out-of-work actors, redundant admirals 
and suchlike, but what do the tigers 
burning bright in the jungle of big 
money warfare care for the victims they 
have maimed? Who spares a thought 
for the note-of-hand-alone moneylender 
and poor pawnbroker squeezed to the 
wall in this bankers’ credit bonanza? 
Many a “temporary accommodation” 
specialist, I fancy, will be glaring at 
Lord (Midland Bank) Monckton, who 
started the spree, as Shylock did at 
Antonio, and echoing his words 

How like a fawning publican he looks! 

I hate him . . . for that in low simplicity 

He lends out money gratis and brings 

down 
The rate of usance here with us in 
Venice 

I know that 94 per cent isn’t gratis 
but it’s a lot lower than usual usury 
rates. Pawnbrokers may keep the wolf a 
little farther from the door, for many of 
their loans are small and some of their 
clients unknown to bankers; neverthe- 
less they would be well advised at this 
testing time to remind their critics of the 
declaration made by Pope Leo X to the 
Council of the Lateran, that the pawn- 
shop was a lawful and valuable institution 
and that anyone doubting this was liable 
to excommunication. 


Caucasian Caucus 
FTER the Caucus elected Dr. Ver- 
woed as leader of the Nationalist 
Party and hence Prime Minister of 
South Africa, it sang a hymn. The term 
Caucus has a ring both sinister and 
grotesque, arousing memories of Alice’s 
Caucus Race and Joe Chamberlain’s 
political machine in Birmingham. The 
O.E.D. gives an American derivation 


and talks of “a meeting of wire-pullers.” 
One thinks of deals in hotel bedrooms, 
drinking from the bottle and savage 
poker games, but not of hymn-singing. 
What kind of hymns do Caucuses sing? 
—‘ All things bright and beautiful” or 
“The world is very evil”? Surely not 
“We are but little children weak,” and 
no South African Caucus would sing 
“Father of all, from land and sea.” 


From a Great Height 
NE dispatch from the China Seas 
last week ruled out any early 
landing by Mao’s men_ because a 
typhoon was imminent. This followed 
closely on an Icelandic report that fog 
was making it difficult for the protective 
naval escorts of one fishing fleet to keep 
an eye on the others. And a complete 
absence of rioting, petrol-bomb hurling 
and other activities in the W.11 area of 
London on Wednesday (the first quiet 
night of the week) was attributed by all 
papers to the heavy rain. All this 
chimes in significantly with a reminder, 
in a Chatham House publication, that 
conquest of space may well “render it 
possible to control climate artificially ”— 
which seems as good a reason as any for 
getting up there as soon as possible and 


turning on the typhoons, fogs, rains and 
other discouraging phenomena. where 


they will do the most good. For one 
thing, it would put an end to the 
squabbles about whether fire brigades 
with hoses can legitimately be brought in. 





\,\,! 


“Sealed orders from the Admiralty, skipper, 
and a good luck cable from the Fish Friers’ 
Association.” 
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Tolpuddle and After 

OMPLAINT was made by Mr. 

John Burns of the Fire Brigade 
Union that the report of the General 
Council pf the T.U.C. on the London 
bus strike contained not a word of 
“what the busmen did for the working 
class of the country.” I share with 
Mr. Burns an almost boyishly eager 
interest in buses and busmen and also 
a burning desire to find out what they 
did. As far as I could make out, they 
struck for more money, made people 
walk farther to work, failed to get what 
they wanted, went back, caused buses 
to be withdrawn from service because 
disgruntled passengers had got used to 
going without them, and then threatened 
go-slow tactics in protest against the 
curtailments. It was, said Mr. Burns, 
“an epic struggle.” An epic, in dull 
dictionary terms, is “a long narrative 
poem that relates heroic events in an 
elevated style.” I see the point about 
“long”—the strike lasted six weeks— 
but I don’t quite get the rest of it. 


Fearless Exposure 

HE Lord Chamberlain, the Minister 

of Works, the Surveyor of the 
Queen’s Pictures, somebody ought to 
suffer for the disgraceful state of the 
labels on the pictures at Hampton 
Court. Some of them have faded 
altogether, except for a few dirty marks 
where there were once words. There 
are pictures which have no labels at all. 
The growing habit of not labelling is 
often justified on the grounds that a 
fringe of reading-matter distracts at- 
tention from the picture itself, but 
obviously conditions at Hampton Court 
are the result of laziness, not planning. 
The china on display needs a wash and 
the furniture needs polishing—a sad 
contrast to the perfect grooming of the 
gardens. Surely a Royal Palace should — 
come up to the standard set by the 
Stately Homes of the aristocracy. 


Thrills, Chills, Conversion 

OW widespread in London, a 

greenish poster announcing that 
“Dead Men DO Tell Tales” is being 
generally taken for the latest in Holly- 
wood horror billing. ‘This means that 
passers-by tend to give it even less 
attention than they would if they knew 
it was actually advertising a programme 
of religious films at the New Gallery 
cinema. 
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Aspects of modern thought and behaviour 


WESTERN APPROACHES : Aesthetics 


HERE may not be much left of 
Aesthetics as a separate subject 
since the semanticist prigs ex- 
felled it from philosophy for flagrant 
subjectivism. Even so, in the summer 
number of Mind, a contributor was still 
kicking it around in an article entitled 
“Does Traditional Aesthetics Rest On 
A Mistake?” (Answer: Yes, three of 
them.) As for Beauty, ever since Ogden 
and Richards defined her as “attrib- 
uted to objects which produce conaes- 
thesia” she has been handed over to 
psychologists, physiologists, sociologists. 
We are all, whether amateurs or 
professionals, free to say what we like 
about her; if we can say it precisely it 
may mean something. So let me indulge 
in a random recap of some of the things 
I have picked up recently. 


OU might like to begin, on the 

principle of elimination, with not- 
Beauty. “The only sin,” says one of 
our champion aestheticians, Sir Herbert 
Read, “is ugliness, and if we believed 
this with all our being, all other activ- 
ities of the human spirit could be left to 
take care of themselves. That is why,” 
he goes on, “I believe that art is so 
much more -significant than either 
economics or philosophy.” This is 
very nice and I think it is true, too, 
so long as you equate beauty, as the 
Greeks did, with moral goodness with 
ugliness as its opposite. 

There are other attitudes towards 
ugliness. The late Dr. John Rickman, 
the psychoanalyst, in his paper, “The 
Nature of Ugliness and the Creative 
Impulse,” was inclined to identify it 
with, in Freud’s phrase, “the return 
of the repressed.” He cited Peté’s 
experiment. Peté, a Hungarian experi- 
mental psychologist, exhibited various 
substances, including evil-smelling ones, 
asafoetida and’ polysulphides, to children 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEATNIKS 


By MAURICE RICHARDSON 


of different age-groups. .He found that 
only the children of five years and over 
could distinguish between the agreeable 
smells and the disagreeable ones. The 
inference is that ugliness is closely 
connected with the formation of the 
superego. Later on, art becomes a 
medium or battleground for the inter- 
play of the creative and the destructive 
impulses. It offers satisfaction by its 
sensuous appeal, by its solution of 
conflicts, and by its triumph over death. 

Other psychoanalytical aestheticians 
have singled out for special praise 
Read’s conception of the great artist, 
whether painter, poet, sculptor, or 
musician, as one who makes a new 
conquest of consciousness; he is the 
advance-guard, or landing-party, who 
captures the bridgehead which is after- 
wards occupied and consolidated by 
the public. Read, in turn, praises the 
psychoanalysts for the great service 
they have done by showing that art is 
symbolization from the beginning, and 
that, as Marion Milner puts it, “the 
process of symbolic transformation, 
which is fundamental to the creative 


process, is 
mental.” 

Mrs. Milner goes on to praise the 
unconscious for its ability to transcend 
the boundaries between self and not- 
self, for being able to do things that the 
conscious logical mind cannot do, and 
for providing “the source for all renewal 
and rebirth when the old symbols have 
gone stale.” 


funda- 


also biologically 


HIS is also very.nice, and true, too. 

It may even please and reassure 
some of our more timid beauty-lovers to 
find psychoanalysts veering towards a 
quasi-mystical view. You can call it the 
common-sense view, if you like, because 
it is impossible to avoid a tincture of 
mysticism in these matters. (Nothing, 
if I may be allowed a mild digression 
here, is more ill-advised than tactless 
essays in applied psychoanalysis where 
the arts are concerned. Witness the 
English Literature student who was 
nearly ploughed because he was rash 
enough to quote in his examination 
paper Miss Ella Freeman Sharpe's 
adventure with Lear, in which she 
attributed the admittedly somewhat 
precise and obsessional reduction of the 
train of knights to some misadventure 
of the Bard’s on the pot during his 
training in infancy at Stratford.) 

For a_ psychoanalytical distinction 
between good and bad art I must refer 
you to Dr. Hanna Segal. After quoting 
with approval Roger Fry’s dictum that 
one of the great differences between art 
and imitation, or superficial pretty 
achievement, is that neither the imitator 
nor the prettiness-producer ever achieves 
the cfeation of an entirely new reality, 
she goes-on to make an _ instructive 
comparison between the neurotic and 
the bad artist. Both of them take refuge 
in the manic defence, the flight from 
reality, both inner and outer. Adrian 
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Stokes, another psychoanalytical aes- 
thetician, echoes with approval Dr. 
Segal’s distinction between the manic, 
protesting character of the vulgar and 
the merely pretty on the one hand, and 
true beauty on the other. “ Aesthetic 
pleasure,” according to Stokes, “lies in 
the perception of a reconstructed whole, 
it must be built upon the recognition of 
the object’s previous loss or ruin. . . 
Art, if only by implication, bears witness 
to the world of depression or chaos 
overcome.” You cannot have real 
beauty without suffering for it, in fact. 

That is perhaps enough in one short 
article for a psychoanalytical approach. 
Over for a moment to the sociological. 
Almost one hundred years ago to the 
day Marx wrote: “It is a well known 
fact that Greek mythology was not only 
the arsenal of Greek art but also the very 
ground from which. it sprang. Is the 
view of nature and of social relations 
which shaped Greek imagination and 
Greek art possible in the age of auto- 
matic machinery? Where does 
Jupiter come in as against the lightning 








x 























“I wonder where we're going next?” 


rod and Hermes as against the Credit 
Mobilier? . . . What becomes of the 
Goddess Fame side by side with 
Printing House Square?” He went on 
to describe Greek life as the social 
childhood of mankind where it had 
obtained its most beautiful development. 
“There are ill-bred children and pre- 
cocious children. Many of the ancient 
nations belong to the latter class. The 
Greeks were normal children.” 

By this reckoning, modern industrial 
mechanized subtopian man is an ab- 
normal adolescent. Attempts, so far, 
to evolve a new mythology for him in 
the west have not got beyond detective 
stories, science fiction, the strip, the 
horror comic and the ad. The crime of 
life, as Hegel might have said, has 
become the life of crime. The new 
heroes are the Private Eye, that unique 
fusion of detective and criminal, and the 
Thing from outer space and inner 
unconscious. In the east they are no 
better off, even though the attempt to 
equate Stalin and the Politbureau with 
Jupiter and the Gods of Olympus had 
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to be mercifully, or mercilessly, aban- 
doned. The crisis of culture continues 
everywhere. This is the one fact about 
which all are agreed. 

Disintegration is still the prevailing 
tendency. Since the cinema none of 
the inventions in communications has 
produced anything that can be called a 
new art form. Nobody really knows 
whether television is raising or lowering 
the standard. The fear is that it 
is encouraging passive spectatorship, 
fireside dandyism, that the set is doing 
for the masses what Villiers de L’Isle 
d’Adam’s valet was to do for him: 
Vivre! nos tellys le feront pour nous! The 
mass’s desire to appear on television 
and wave to itself in its own viewing- 
room cannot be realized for obvious 
reasons. The hope is that along with a 
little incidental popular education there 
may be a beneficent levelling process. 

The trouble about the history of your 
own time is that you never know whether 
you are at the end of one phase or the 
beginning of another. Aesthetically, the 
results of intensified industrialism have 
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“We're running ahead of time: rhubarb, rhubarb, rhubarb...” 


been aimost unrelievedly gloomy. Crafts- 
manship is almost all gone. Whenever 
any living primitive art has come into 
contact with industrial civilization it has 
been quickly corrupted, just as Clive 
Bell described forty years ago: “Once 
let the black [sic] or the peasant become 
acquainted with the showy utensils of 
industrialism, or with cheap realistic 
painting and sculpture, and, having no 
critical sense wherewith to protect 
himself, he will be bowled over for a 
certainty. He will admire; he will 
imitate; he will be undone.” The 
optimistic view is that the problem of 
leisure will involve a new approach to 
art and aesthetic appreciation, that a 
devoted corps of art-educationists will 
rally us all to the cause of beauty. 


T one time it was thought that the 

machine age would enforce its own 
aesthetic. Great things were expected 
from the austere beauty of function- 
alism. Is there any hope left in this 
direction? Yes and no. Probably only so 
long as the austerity is rigidly enforced. 
Rockets and jet-planes seem to be 
more or less proof against the caprices 
of taste; but as soon as any form of 
ornamentation is permitted the con- 
sequences are unpredictable, generally 


noxious. Consider the bogus designs 
of some of the recent motor-car bodies, 
planned to appeal to the desire for a new 
kind of social prestige in which speed 
and fussiness are combined in a style of 
unprecedented hideosity. Consider also 
the eccentricities of the so-called con- 
temporary style of interior decoration. 
Yet some of our most distinguished 
aestheticians and art-educators still 
insist that taste must not be regimented, 
that a policy of Jaissez-faire must 
prevail in popular aesthetics just like 
the sacred cow’s law of supply and 
demand in economics. 


DO not wish to take too gloomy 

a view. Not even the most manic 
optimist can expect progress in this 
department to be steady or continuous. 
Indeed, there is no agreement among 
aestheticians as to whether there has 
been any real over-all progress at all, or 
whether we have yet passed through the 
age of maximum ugliness. A feature of 
current popular taste, which some 
prophets find particularly alarming, is 
the nostalgic hankering for the fashions 
of the nineteen-twenties. They see in 
this a sinister apocalyptic portent, 
viewing it as a flight back from ap- 
proaching cataclysm. Such doomsters 
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are inclined, I think, to forget the 
cyclical nature of ephemeral periodic 
fashions in maurs thoughout the ages. 
Nevertheless, it is no use denying that 
our age is unique by virtue of the size 
of the possible cataclysm that confronts 
it. This is already being reflected in 
America where a new type of nihilist 
Bohemian is beginning to appear, 
labelled by the press “the Beat genera- 
tion” or “the Beatniks.” In contrast to 
former coteries of aesthetes and rebel- 
hous romantics who were always living 
for beauty, these live for annihilation, the 
Void. Their British counterparts are to 
be found among some of the youthful 
rock ’n’ rollers, a favourite of whom is 
Tommy Steele ’s “ Doomsday Rock,” the 
popular folk lyric which runs: 

The first day there'll be lightning, 

The second day there’ll be hail; 

The third daybreak there’ll be a_ big 

earthquake, 

So, brother, forward your mail. 

The fourth day there’ll be darkness, 

The last time the sun has shone; 

The fifth day you'll wake up and say 

The world’s real gone. 

It is a further ironic fact that just as 
the chimpanzee painters—according to 
their impresarios Dr. Monis and 
Mr. Mervyn Levy—are beginning to 
create the image, so the Tachistes are 
completing its murder. 








WOLF MANKOWITZ writes next week. Other 


contributors to this series : 
D. F. KARAKA DREW MIDDLETON 
JOHN WAIN R. C. ROBERTSON-GLASGOW 
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Tour de Force 


HEY really do—Colossal Tours— 
Live up to what’s in their brochures 

No extras—which was sound advice— 

Applied to comforts more than price. 

No baggage worries—that again 

We proved conclusively. in Spain 

When told politely that our grip 

Had joined the Tyrolean trip. 

Good Second Class Hotels—how 
straight !— 

If paraphrased as second rate. 

With Views of Lake—who could com- 
plain? 

The yard was flooded after rain. 

A misprint might perhaps have warned 

Of Couriers Smartly Uninformed, 

But of all truths the greatest yet— 

A Fortnight That You’ll Not Forget. 

Mark BEvAN 
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When the Settlor Screamed 


CANNOT tell whether the docu- 
I ment sent to me to-day by the 
Special Commissioners of Income 
Tax is a kindness or a threat. It is 
headed “Finance Act, 1958—Sette- 
MENTS,” contains some three thousand 
words set in 8-pt. type in lines six inches 
long (which contravenes the printer’s 
rule that for easy reading 8-pt. should 
not be set wider than four inches), 
and gives me a vague general impression 
that it does not affect me in any way 
whatsoever, except for a sensation of 
being hemmed in by spiders’ webs. 
Naturally the Special Commissioners 
cannot be expected. to know, for all 
their close personal interest in my 
affairs, whether the Finance Act, 1958 
(Settlements) affects me or not, but I 
should have thought they might have 
stated in their preamble that “If you 
have no so-and-sos, or don’t ever so- 
and-so, don’t bother to wade through 
all this meaningless twaddle.” Instead, 
they unsettle me right at the start by 
saying “Section 411 (2) of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952, defines a ‘settlement’ 
as including any disposition, trust, 
covenant, agreement or arrangement.” 
These words, recklessly thrown out in 
12-pt., at once undermined my first 
happy conviction that I need read 
nothing about an act dealing with 
Settlements. I have no “settlements,” 
for or against, as I ordinarily under- 
stand the word. But “arrangements” 
I certainly have. Everybody has 
arrangements of one kind or another, 


even if only at the bottom of the garden. 
So I had perforce to read on. 

All this has seriously distracted my 
attention from the statement by Pro- 
fessor Wager, in his address to the 
geology section of the British Asso- 
ciation, that plans are on foot to drill a 
borehole 6} miles deep in the earth’s 
surface to find out what goes on under 
the crust. Between the crust and the 
liquid core, if I have the situation 
correctly, is a “mantle” of considerable 
thickness, composed for want of a better 
word of “magma,” and just as a man 
may burrow down through Section 21 
(4) of the Finance Act (‘“‘ Where, in the 
case of any settlement made before the 
16th of April 1958, any sums payable 
by the settlor or by the wife or husband 
of the settlor, or any income arising 
under the settlement, would, by 
virtue of the foregoing provisions of this 
section, fall to be treated (whether for 
purposes of surtax or for all the pur- 
poses of income tax) as the income of the 
settlor and not as the income of any 
other person, but would not fall to be 
so treated apart from those provisions, 
the sums or income shall not be so 
treated if (a) no power by reason of 
which they or it would fall to be so 
treated . . .””) in the hope of discovering 
what it is all about, so geologists intend, 
by probing down and down through the 
hard siliceous layer of the earth’s upper 
surface, to surprise the secrets of its 
mantle. 


They had better be careful. I would 


By H. F. ELLIS 


not put it past them to start boring at 
the bottom of the sea (which, off 
Mindanao, is 35,000 feet nearer the 
magma than one is, say, at Ely), without 
giving a thought to what would happen 
if the oceans drained off through the 
hole, boiled, and came up again. Even 
on dry land a deep boring is not without 
risk. One does not know what one is 
monkeying with, or what forces may be 
let loose. An erupting volcano can be 
bad enough, and there the explosive 
effect is reduced and dissipated by the 
width of the escape channel or crater. 
It is not pleasant to contemplate the 
results if all that stuff were to come up 
through a narrow-gauge borehole. Look 
what happens when they strike a sub- 
stance as inert as oil. 

“Tf and so long as the terms of any 
settlement (wherever made) are such 
that any person, whether immediately 
or in the future, and whether with or 
without the consent. . .” 

No, I am looking in the wrong place. 

“The position is, then, that I have 
sunk a shaft through the crust of the 
earth and that I am about to try the 
effect of a vigorous stimulation of its 
sensory cortex, a delicate operation 
which will be carried out by my sub- 
ordinates, Mr. Peerless Jones, a self- 
styled expert in Artesian borings, and 
Mr. Edward Malone, who represents 
myself. The exposed and sensitive 
substance will be pricked, and how it 
will react is a matter for conjecture.” 

The words are those of Professor 








Challenger who, it will be remembered, 
not content with discovering The Lost 
World and defying The Poison Belt, 
was rash enough’to sink a drill into the 
sensitive jelly below the earth’s crust. 
How the earth reacted is described in 
some detail by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle in a brochure entitled When the 
World Screamed, an account to which 
Professor Wager would be wise to give 
his attention. 

One must, of course, keep a sense of 
proportion. There is no need to follow 
Professor Challenger in his far-fetched 
idea that the world was a living organism, 
capable of feeling and resenting pain. 
Conan Doyle, one has to remember, was 
romancing. But it is impossible to read 
his description of what lies beneath the 
hard crust upon which we _ tread 
(“Great grey bubbles rose and burst 
with a crackling report. The air-spaces 
and vacuoles below the skin separated 
and coalesced in an agitated activity... 
A dark purple fluid appeared to pulse 
in the tortuous anastomoses of channels 
which lay under the surface . . .”) 
without being reminded: of Subsection 
(3) of Section 22 of the Finance Act— 
without, I intended to say, considering 
the possibility at least that some such 
loathsome and potentially menacing 
substance may seethe beneath the 
deceptive platform on which we live. 

Professor Challenger took his working 
down eight miles before he reached the 
sensory cortex, and it may be that the 
limitation of the present plan to a depth 
vf 6] miles represents some margin of 
safety. But as against that it has to be 
remembered that Challenger’s excava- 
tion was a shaft, “some thirty or forty 
feet in diameter,” no mere “drilling” 
such as now seems to be envisaged, and 
even then—even with so capacious a 


funnel to admit of the expansion of the 
explosive forces—the results of monkey- 
ing about with the magma _ were 
sufficiently cataclysmic. Let me quote 
once more: 


‘**For the removal of doubts it is hereby 
declared that sections four hundred and 
four hundred and five of the Income Tax 
Act, 1952 (which re-enact, without 
amendment, the provisions of subsections 
(1) to (4) of section thirty-eight of the 
Finance Act, 1938) apply and always have 
applied in relation to any settlement in 
relation to which the said section thirty- 
eight would have applied but for its repeal 
by the said Act of 1952, that is to say, in 
relation to any settlement, wherever 
made.” 


No, no. My eyes are straying again. 
I have been probing the wrong magma. 
What occurred in this other case was 
“an enormous spout of vile treacly sub- 
stance of the consistency of tar, which 
shot up into the air to a height which 
has been computed at two thousand 
feet.” “This horrible stuff,” adds Sir 
Arthur, “which had a most penetrating 
and nauseous odour, may have repre- 
sented the life blood of the planet, or it 
may be, as Professor Driesinger and the 
Berlin School maintain, that it is a pro- 
tective secretion, analogous to that of 
the skunk, which Nature has provided 
in order to defend Mother Earth from 
intrusive Challengers.” Or, of course, 
Wagers. 

Whichever it is, I wish the Special 
Commissioners of Income Tax would 
not send it to me. 


& & 


‘*When somebody took your heart away 
from you and left you with a tremendous, 
empty, gaping hole, you weren’t angry. ° It 
was more as though you were dead.” 

From a story in ‘“‘Woman’”’ 


Oh, not with this new surgery? 
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LETTERS 


(Letters addressed to the Editor, unless 
specifically marked otherwise, may be considered 
for publication.) 


To the Editor of Punch 


G!R.-—Congratulations on the really 
amusing article “The Education of 
an Agnostic,” by P. M. S. Blackett. 
With only slight exaggeration, he has 
managed to guy anti-religious banalities 
of the last fifty years most divertingly. 
Whatever his merit as a scientist, Mr. 
Blackett is certainly an_ excellent 
humorist. 
Yours faithfully, 
E. J. BurTON 

New Southgate, N.11. 


TEEN-AGERS 
To the Editor of Punch 
IR,—In printing the article by Helene 
Darrel “exactly as it was received,”’ 
your purpose appears to me, also a 
teenager, to be to hold teenagers in 
general up to public ridicule. Although 
it is patently obvious that Miss Darrel 
is by no means expert in the use of the 
English language, I do think that a blue 
pencil could have been used a little more 
freely, having regard to both Miss 
Darrel’s feelings and those of literat 
teenagers in general. 
Yours faithfully, 
Bradford. K. NrcoLi 


MARK LEMON 
To the Editor of Punch 
IR,—In A History of Punch | stated, 
following Spielmann, .that Mark 
Lemon, the man who edited Punch from 
the beginning to 1870, had Jewish blood. 
In an interesting and erudite article in 
The Jewish Chronicle for August 15, 1958, 
Mr. Maurice Woolf shows that on both 
sides he appears to be of Christian 
parentage. If any reader has evidence 
of any foundation for the reports that 
he was a Jew, I should be most interested 
to hear of it. 
I am, sir, etc., 
R. G. G. Price 


Haywards Heath. 


WENTWORTH 
To the Editor of Punch 
IR,—I am positive that several thou- 
sands of your readers regret the 
sudden end of A. J. Wentworth, B.a., 
(Retd.). It’s a little unfair of Mr. H. F. 
Ellis to build up our interest until we 
could hardly wait for the arrival of the 
next edition of Punch to see what was 
going on in the village of Fenport. | 
firmly. believe that thousands of your 
regular readers hope sincerely that we 
have not heard the last of Wentworth. 
Yours faithfully, 
R. C. B. Hockey 
Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
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Race and Face 


allow your 
daughter to marry one?” 

“They’re just like us really. Ask any 
doctor.” 

“Tt’s only the very black ones I don’t 
like.” 

“I’m a pretty reasonable individual, 
I hope, but frankly I draw the line at 
miscegenation.”” 

“The same thing was said, I seem to 
remember, about the G.I.s during the 
war, then later about the Italian miners. 
They were too sexy. Threatened the 
institution of marriage, the British home. 
If the economic angle is out you can 
always guarantee that sex will rear its 
ugly head.” 


own 


* ASK you a straight question: 
would you 


By BERNARD 
A notebook of clichés of the week 


“You can’t blame the whole country 
for the antics of a handful of teddy- 
boys.” 

“ Actually some of the nicest bus con- 
ductors I’ve met have been coloureds.” 

“It’s a press stunt in my view.” 

“In my day we got rid of high spirits 
on the football field. The young idiots 
of the Welfare State don’t play games, 
so they display their animal instincts in 
the streets,”” 

“Have you had any personal experi- 
ence of niggers? Tell me that before you 
start white-washing them.” 

“My theory is that the hoodlums of 
Notting Hill somehow associated them- 
selves, confused themselves with the 
hoodlums of Nottingham. Heard the 
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HOLLOWOOD 


word Nottingham on the wireless and 
said ‘Cripes, that’s us!’ The thing’s 
infectious, I tell you.” 

“If you quote Gunga Din again I shall 
scream.” 

“The queer thing is that to them we 
smell.” 

“Why shouldn’t I say touch of the tar 
brush if I want to? Who’s to stop me?” 

“You don’t like anybody but the 
English. The Welsh are welshers, the 
Scots are mean and grasping, the French 
are unreliable and lecherous, the Ger- 
mans are Huns, the Americans are cheap 
upstarts, the Italians are wops, the Arabs 
are wogs, and as for the Russians . . .” 

“After all, God made us black and 
white.” 





“Tf there'd been a decent summer and 
people had had a chance to get properly 
sunburned all this wouldn’t have hap- 
pened. It’s a sort of sun-worship gone 
sour.” 

“Don’t mention Father Huddleston 
to me.” 

“And which country, if I may ask, do 
you think would be prepared to accept 
your deportees, regardless of race?” 

“* Darkies in khaki are oke 

But darkies in drapes are apes.” 

“Strij}dom would have been inter- 
ested.” 

“If this can happen with unemploy- 
ment running at less than two per cent, 
God help them when we hit anything 
resembling a depression.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
Stafford Cripps’s daughter? 


What about 


” 


Banks are in the news. 


“«.. And this black man sort of rolled 
his eyes at me and asked me the way to 
Morley College. I’ve never been so 
frightened in my life.” 

“T don’t mind admitting that I prefer 
the darker people.” 

“There’s no smoke without fire’s 
what I always say.” 

“Of course some of them aren’t all 
that black. There’s one who comes into 
the Laundomat who’s quite a nice shade 
of brown.” 

“Notting Hill? Oh, yes, 1 know— 
where that Christie done all them 
murders.” 

“I’m ashamed of being British.” 

“We need a Governor Faubus here if 
you ask me.” 

“But they’re not uneducated and un- 
cultured. Look at Paul Robeson.” 


But what of the clerks—who, failing an 


Life Among the Small 


HEN I worked in Skegness 

\ \) branch I had a desk at a barred 
window, and watched the 

holiday crowds drifting past in their 
open-necked shirts, often with a bottle 
of beer in their jacket pocket. The bank 
was on the direct route from the Station 
Hotel to the sea. One day a red-faced 
drifter saw me and grinned, and threw 
a handful of nuts over the top of the 
open window. I bore him no malice, 


By J. B. BOOTHROYD 
and ate the nuts. The incident scemed 
a summing-up. 

Skegness had been a disappointment 
to me. At my other branches in tiny 
Lincolnshire towns Skegness had been 
rumoured as if it were Paris. When 
good bank clerks died they went there. 
Bands played, broadcast comics ap- 
peared in the flesh, beer flowed like 
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“How would you like to hear baby’s first cries in 3D stereophonic sound?” 
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“Sex, old chap, sex.” 

“You’re not going to deny that 
they’re different, are you?” 

“The unions haven’t set much of an 
example, you know.” ‘ 

“But whether property values went 
down because of the coloureds or 
because of the rocket station I can’t 
honestly say.” 

“If it isn’t coloured people it’s the 
Jews, and if it isn’t the Jews it’s the 
Irish or the Americans. Always hating 
somebody.” 

“Why have they got such lovely 
teeth?” 

“Suez, Jordan, and now this. I’m 
getting out of this lousy dump as soon 
as I can.” 

“I’m told that most of them are 
commies anyway.” 


armed hold-up, never will be ? 


Change 


water, cinemas opened on Sunday: 
there was motor-racing on the sands: 
and holiday girls from Nottingham 
threw off all restraint and went about 
the streets in beach pyjamas. For the 
more serious-minded the guide-book 
recommended a visit to the castlc ruins, 
though these had actually been built 
specially, of, I believe, cement. When 
I reported for duty my new manager 
confirmed these delights in a_back- 
handed sort of way. There were many 
distractions, he said, and warned me not 
to forget that I had yet to pass Part One 
of the Institute of Bankers Examinations. 
I never did pass it, at Skegness or else- 
where, even though the bank was 
offering a reward of £15 to successful 
candidates, which I had empirically ear- 
marked for a motor-bike. However, | 
did get the motor-bike later, and fell 
off it outside Ely, which brought me a 
double first—my name in print, and a 
glimpse of the wilful deceit of headlines: 
“Bank Cashier Found Unconscious.” 

I did not trouble to tell the Skegness 
man that I had yet to pass the qualifying 
examination for the Institute of Bankers 
Examination, as I had not only failed 
my School Certificate (3 per cent in 
mathematics) but also the bank’s own 
entrance examination: only my parents’ 
conviction that banking was my line of 
country, and a string pulled by an 
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influential customer who also happened 
to be a second cousin, got me in 
at all. I never passed the qualifying 
examination. 

The manager was a fubsy man with a 
screwed-up signature which I remem- 
bered on Branch Customer’s Credits 
arriving at other branches. I hadn’t 
cared for it then. The bank clerk 
becomes unnaturally sensitive to sig- 
natures. By comparison, a professional 
graphologist is blind and fumbling. 
To the bank clerk a-signature is not a 
piece of handwriting but a speaking 
shape and a symbol; he may never have 
seen its owner, but he knows him by his 
mark . . . a man with one shoulder up 
and a badly-trimmed moustache; a coy 
woman with a high laugh and much 
counter talk about her dog’s high 
temperature; a careful-minded old boy 
with a dewdropped nose who will know 
in a flash if you’ve debited him with a 
twopenny receipt stamp that he actually 
paid twopence in cash for. A signature 
says all this, which is fantasy, and also 
a vital fact: without communicating 
any specific alphabetical information it 
tells the sorter of paid cheques, as he 
splits his cuticles ramming them between 
the filing cards, that this one goes 
between H. W. Taffling and Tasker’s 
Stores (1937) Limited. A customer who 
visits his bank infrequently and sees the 
top of a head bob up behind the back 
desk may think that this is a con- 
scientious member of the staff making 
sure that he is being attended to; in 
fact it is merely a check on physical 
characteristics deduced from his sig- 
nature; it will take many visits to right 
a misconception. Looking back now I 
can still see all the signatures I sorted 
through at my first branch, and the 
faces that go with them are the ones I 
had imagined: the reality may have 
obtruded for a time, but afterwards it 
faded again and left the early image. 

Customers who never visit the branch 
at all are especially intriguing; they 
have moved away years before, perhaps, 
and for some reason continued their 
accounts. It was at Skegness that we 
had an absentee father and son prac- 
tising afar as a firm of solicitors. We 
built up a detailed picture of their lives 
and personalities. The father, we main- 
tained, was deaf; the son had a slight 
impediment. We described to each 
other the touching evening moment 
when the son, after many attempts, 


succeeded in bidding his father good- 
night, but of course the old man failed 
to hear it. 

I left Skegness -after the incident of 
the musical pins. They were at the core 
of an Edith Bone type of captivity play; 
stealthily, over a long period, with a 
black, cylindrical ruler, I had driven the 
pins to various depths into my desk; 
flicked with a fingernail they could then 
be made to play the first six bars of the 
National Anthem. ‘Though this gave 
me a good deal of pleasure it ruined my 
relations with the manager. Hearing 
the music from his room, but having no 
musical ear, he concluded that the 
noise was water dripping, and sent for 
an inspector from the Premises Depart- 
ment, Head Office, who hastened 
expensively down to make sure that the 
building’s vital fabric was not being 
impaired. Head Offices, among other 
constant anxieties, live in dread of 
impaired fabric, and even lay down the 
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degree of polish desirable in the public 
space, lest customers should break a leg 
and sue: heavy plaster moulding or a 
section of counter-screening falling on 
a customer’s head could have cost a 
packet. The inspector found nothing, 
and the manager was disciplined for 
alarmism. When, later, he caught me 
at the Anthem he recommended me for 
transfer. He was a nervous man, and 
hoped to avoid further trouble. He was 
unmarried, always a bad omen in a 
manager, signifying that he has no 
home to get back to of an evening, that 
the bank is his life and wife, that he has 
none of that natural instinct for “ get- 
ting away,” which is the primary 
driving and unifying force among his 
staff. I have known unmarried managers 
emerge from their rooms at six p.m., 
rubbing their hands and proposing a 
trial balance. At any branch enjoying 
my services they usually regretted this. 
My thoughts tended to be elsewhere 

















when entering up the General Cash 
Book; pounds and shillings would get 
into the shillings and pence column. 
Those who had worked with me for 
some time sketched out a system for 
tracing the “difference” thus thrown 
up; if a balance was out by £13 12s. 5d. 
they would at once scrutinize my work 
for an amount of £14 7s., turn up the 
voucher and point out that it was 
really 14s. 7d. But I often left a branch 
too early for such measures to get fully 
into gear. 

Looking back, it seems to me that 
most of my managers were nervous 
men. They seemed unable to relax. 
They would check and recheck my 
work. At my first branch, after I had 
twice taken the Head Office letter on a 
bus instead of posting it, and left it 
there, the manager showed such a lack 
cf ability to delegate that he went to the 
post with me personally for more than 
a fortnight, until my transfer came 
through. He needed to be certain, he 
said, that Applications for Advances, 
urgently in need of sanction, had gone 
off to London and were not in fact 
travelling repeatedly to Gainsborough 
and back. Others were in a permanent 
panic about stopped cheques. Custo- 


mers who have ordered a cheque to be 
stopped, and on whose ledger page an 
immense sticker has been stuck, saying 








STOP in white on a scarlet ground, tend 
to take offence when the cheque is paid, 
cancelled, posted and sorted away. 
Mis-posts upset them too—cheques 
charged to their accounts which are in 
fact drawn on somebody else’s. Yet 
isn’t it easy, with a fistful of Beed, A. W., 
Beeston, W. A., Belton, A. A., Belston, 
W. W., and so on, to score a near miss? 
But the unhappy sequel to milking 
Belton instead of Beeston for £100 
is the unjust return of Belton’s next 
cheque marked “Refer to Drawer.” 
Litigation follows. Also a stern note 
from Head Office when it is found that, 
the matter having been adjusted, Beeston 
is now scriously overdrawn, owing to a 
passing and fallacious appearance of 
rude financial health. 

It was after a bout of chronic mis- 
posting that I left for Cambridgeshire, 
where I became an acting cashier and 
could do, it was felt, relatively little 
harm. My counter conversation was 
good, and my new manager, mistakenly 
saying so, led me to polish it to such a 
degree that I became carried away, and 
took to handing customers back the 
money they had just paid in, together 
with a receipted counterfoil of the 
paying-in slip. I returned to the ledgers, 
and this was a cruel blow. Demotion in 
any walk of life is bitter, but I know 
nothing worse than hearing one’s 
successor blundering through truisms 
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about the weather when, standing in his 
place the week before, one had sparkled 
with racy gossip about the new drains 
being laid in Market Street. 

I saw managerial nerves at their most 
pitiful at this, my last branch. I had 
mis-posted a cheque for some {£400 or so 
to the account of an “undoubted”* 
customer. The manager sent for the 
man, pointed out that his debit balance 
was £1,990 against an agreed overdraft 
limit of £1,800, and demanded an 
immediate reduction. “Certainly,” said 
the debtor (whom, from his signature 
alone, I had always admired), left the 
office for a minute and a half, and 
returned with two £1,000 banknotes— 
they don’t print them now—and asked 
for £10 change. He had gone up the 
street and sold his overdraft to a com- 
petitor. ‘The manager was very upset, 
and more so the next day, when he 
found he owed him another £400. But 
what with that, and the timely arrival 
of the war, my banking career closed on 
a happier note. I gained two things 
from it: the indelible knowledge that a 
hundred and eighty pence make fifteen 
shillings, which still comes in handy at 
times; and a sense of blissful, floating 
liberation every time I approach a bank 
counter from the customer’s side. 





* Undoubted. The highest possible 
tribute in financial circles, embracing all the 
virtues. 


The Forgetful Heart 


By 


E had proposed to her one 
H Commem., .and_ she had 

accepted him—the pain of the 
punt sticking into the back of her neck 
had really been excruciating. Lucinda 
Carmichael, the greatest beauty Oxford 
had ever groomed. Lucinda Carmichael, 
the only quadruple First in her year 
(but it was a poor year). Lucinda 
Carmichael (nice name!), a girl such as 
dreams are made on. Thus twenty years 
ago, but to-morrow, to-morrow, Lucinda 
reflected, would be her fortieth birth- 
day, and she smiled wryly into the 
mirror. It was a time for taking stock, 
for having a good look at the Lucinda 
exposed by the searching years. What 
had she made of them—the years of her 
marriage to Clinton, the years of her 
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MONICA FURLONG 


triumphant research on the structure of 
the crystal? 

Life with Clinton had been wonder- 
ful, unforgettable. He was, what was 
the word, so—so male, with his strong 
jaw built round a pipe and his glorious 
smell of tobacco and bay rum and moth- 
balls and toothpaste and tweed and 
Arden for Men and leather. Garlic, 
too. His mother had been French. He 
had been an ideal husband. “ Lucinda, 
you are over-endowed intellectually,” 
he used to tease her; when their dinner 
came from the delicatessen shop six 
nights running; but he had been so- 
proud of her. And they had had such 
gay, madcap times together, up to every 
sort of prank; gambling crazily in Gov- 
ernment bonds, swearing and laughing, 
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making friends and enemies. One year, 
for fun, they had had a baby, but 
it had been a flop what with feeds and 
not going abroad for holidays, and they 
had decided to cut their losses and get 
rid of it. But above all, there had been 
her dazzling series of discoveries in 
crystallography. Clinton had called her 
his clever little wife when she proved 
conclusively that the benzene ring in an 
aromatic compound was zig-zag (1940), 
that it was spiral (1943), that it was 
U-shaped (1946), and finally that it was 
shapeless (1950). The Royal Institution 
had doted on her. 

Oh, yes, the years had been good to 
her, but what of the future? She stared 
at her tired, anxious face in the glass, 
prematurely aged by household cares. 

“Clinton, Clinton,” she moaned, 
“how could you?” Was she being 
insanely, vulgarly suspicious? It was 
true there had been the lipstick on his 
handkerchief, the daily telephone calls 
for him in a woman’s voice, the passion- 
ate letters by every post signed “Ever 
your adoring Madeleine,” the kid glove 
(size 54) in his coat pocket, the earring 
in the car, but there could be a thousand 
innocent explanations for that, and it 
was not in Lucinda’s nature to pry and 


ask questions. Almost certainly if she 
asked him he would be ready with a 
satisfactory reply, and yet, and yet, she 
could not bring herself to ask him. 
But forty after all was the age to tidy 
up the loose ends of life, to clear out 


the attics of the emotions. Yes, she 
must be brave. 

When Clinton came home she would 
tax him with it. She glanced at the 
clock—it was ten o’clock and nearly 
dark. He had gone out after breakfast 
for a packet of cigarettes and she had 
not ceen him since. Strange, she 
thought. Surely all the cigarette 
kiosks would be closed now. And then 
ue would only be able to get some out 
of a machine if he had two shillings in 
change. The thought of him wandering 
about London desperate for a smoke 
somehow moved her as nothing else 
had. A sob tore at her. “Clinton, my 
darling, where are you?” she cried. 
She was glad at any rate that he had had 
a good breakfast inside him before he 
went out into the night. Or had he? 
She remembered the covered dish of 
kidneys and—yes, surely she had eaten 
his share because sl.e thought it a pity 
to let them get cold. Well, then, 


yesterday’s breakfast? But... she could 
distinctly recall eating four rashers of 
bacon, although Mrs. Trewithin only 
ever cooked them two each—delicious 
prime streaky. She tried to fix the date 
of his last appearance. Had he been 
there on Sunday, for instance? No, she 
was sure he had not read out that witty 
house-agent’s column to her and sworn 
as he always did that it was all he took 
the damned paper for. Well, when had 
he gone out for that packet of cigarettes? 
Finally, she called in Mrs. Trewithin 
and asked her. 

“Lor’ bless you, mum. Proper little 
dreamboat, aren’t you? He’s been gone 
three months or more. Staying with his 
sister at Tooting, he is.” 

In a bitter moment of self-knowledge 
Lucinda saw that she had let herself 
go and that what she needed was a 
course of magazines. Her heart breaking 
with contrition, she telephoned his 
sister Moira at Tooting, and in no time 
Clinton was tramping through the 
house again, chattering gaily in the 
Tooting patois, and wrestling with the 
dog. 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” she sobbed, 
as he caught her up in his strong arms. 

“There’s nothing to forgive,”’. he 
said. “I just wanted to see if you would 
notice if I wasn’t there, and you did. 
And in your typical warmhearted, 
impulsive fashion you did 
something about it.”’ 

“But—but,” she 
faltered, “I thought you 
were in love with some- 
one else.” Clinton 
chuckled, a deep, warm, 
thoroughly wholesome 
and male chuckle. 

“That ’s what I wanted 
you to think,” he grinned. 

“You mean it was you 
who...” 

“Put lipstick on my 
handkerchief, an earring 
in the car, a glove in my 
trousers’ pocket, and sent 
the letters through the 
post signed ‘Ever your 
adoring Madeleine.’ I 
wanted you to be jealous.” 

“Why, Clinton Car- 
michael (they had 
adopted her name on 
marriage—I forget why) 
of all the low-down . . 
How, how dare you?” 
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“Because I love vou, Lucinda,” he 
said simply. “Though, let’s face it, 
honey, you are over-endowed intel- 
lectually. Which reminds me. While 
I was away I discovered that you needn’t 
bother any more about the structure 
of the aromatic compound. Dame 
Kathleen Lonsdale discovered that the 
benzene ring was flat.” 

“No! But when?” 

“1928 or thereabouts.” 

“Clinton! You see what this means. 
All this time the Royal Institution have 
been pulling my leg.” 

“Looks like it. But never mind. I 
have it on the best authority that you 
are shortly to be made a Dame yourself.” 

Lucinda made a little moue. 

“But Clinton, that sounds so old. 
You know as well as < do that I’m not 
a day over thirty-five.” 

“Nonsense, darling,” he replied. 
‘*For me you will always be the girl in 
the punt who I fell in love with.” 

“With whom I fell in love, Clinton,” 
she corrected him. 

“Darling,” he replied. 


B B 


“Registration of this Trade Mark shall 
give no right to the exclusive use of the 
word ‘ Darling.’” —The Trade Marks Journal 


Had us worried for a minute. 


























“Sus” 














It may not quite come to this, but it’s as well to be prepared 
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WAR DECLARED ON ICELAND 


British Landings Near Kirkjubzjarklaustur 


“This Is It, Boys” Signal 
From Flagship 


Following Iceland’s rejection of the British ultimatum, due to 
expire at midnight last night, British forces went ashore at several 
points on the Icelandic coast in the early hours of this.morning. 

No announcement has been made about the strength of the 
force, but it is known to include elements of H.M. Customs and 


a strong detachment of the Diplomatic Corps. 
Opposition was everywhere weak, and no casualties have been 


reported. 
| SEE THE WAR BEGIN 


Laughing Britons Go 
Into Action 


From B. A. Young 


ON BOARD H.M.S. DOGFISH 


SI stand here on the bridge of 
A ‘H.M. trawler Dogfish 1 can see 
the smoke from the fires where, 
barely three miles away, the first British 
landing-parties in the beachhead at 
Kirkjubajarklaustur are brewing up in 
preparation for the enemy’s reaction to 
their daring assault. 

It is exactly an hour since Commodore 
Percy Wyndham (“Jolly Jack”) Tarr, 
R.N.V.R., the British Commander-in- 
Chief on the Icelandic front, flashed the 
codeword to the forces under his com- 
mand which meant that operations 
against the Icelanders had begun. 

To this brief order he added the 
simple postscript, “This is it, boys.” 


Curving Wakes 
I must confess that there were tears 
in my eyes as I watched the ships’ boats 
put out towards the distant shore, their 
wakes, almost invisible in the darkness, 
curving gracefully behind them. 

“By dawn,” Commander Tarr told 
me, “they should all be ashore and 
ready for whatever unpleasant surprises 
the Icelanders may have in store.” 

On a talc-covered map in his tiny 
operations-room he showed me a line 
drawn in blue chinagraph pencil. 

“Our first task is to secure this line,” 


he told me. “Only if we are successful 
will I consider further exploitation.” 


Initial Success 

“Don’t you think,” I asked him, “our 
men on the beachhead may feel frus- 
trated if they are not allowed to follow 
up their initial success?” 

“Well,” he quipped, “they 
experience a slight sensation of Kirk- 
jubejarklausturophobia.”’ 

At that moment I could understand 
the great affection in which this grey- 
haired, blue-eyed commander of sixty- 
three is held by the men who are proud 
to serve under him. 


may 








PRIME MINISTER’S 
STATEMENT 


STATEMENT by the Prime Min- 
ister was issued from 10 Downing 
Street early this morning. It runs: 

“In our negotiations with the 
Icelandic Government we have at all 
times tried to understand their point of 
view, and have made as many con- 
cessions as are compatible with our 
commitments to the British cod-fishers. 

“The present situation is none of our 
seeking. Her Majesty’s Government is 
devoted to the cause of peace. We 
cannot, however, stand idly aside while, 
under the transparent pretext of con- 
cern for the welfare of the North Sea 
cod population, a foreign country strikes 
blaw after blow at the very lifeblood of 
ouf essential industries. 

“Tf the men who, through their open 
adherence to the policies forced upon 
them by a foreign power, have brought 
their country to this unhappy pass were 
even now to show themselves amenable 
to further discussion of the questions 
that come between us, they would still 
find us open to reason.” 
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ISLAND OF VOLCANOES 
What Our Men Are Up Against 


by Our Military Correspondent 


_. kind of fighting are our men 
likely to meet with in Iceland? 

The southern coast of the island, 
where they have landed, is rocky and 
low-lying, but a few miles inland it 
rises abruptly. The beachhead is over- 
looked on the left by Mt. Myrdalsjékull 
(4,330 feet) and on the right by the 
towering peaks of Mt. Vatnajékull, 
rising to well over 6,000 feet. Like all 
the mountains of this region they are 
of volcanic origin. 


TWO BARRIERS 

These two natural barriers will make 
it difficult for our forces to enlarge their 
bridgehead either eastward or westward. 
Another difficulty they are likely to 
come up against is the almost total 
absence of roads in this part of the 
island. They are also likely to be 
confused by the existence in the 
Icelandic alphabet of two letters com- 
pletely unknown in English. 

A swift campaign of motion therefore 
seems out of the question, and it is more 
probable that the first phase of the war 
will be comparatively static. 


STAFF OFFICERS 

What of the Icelandic forces? 

The total population of Iceland is a 
little over * 150,000, of whom rather 
more than one-third live in Reykjavik. 
There is no standing army, and no 
provision is made for mobilization or 
training. 

Iceland was, however, until the out- 
break of hostilities, a member of 
NATO, and it is thought that they 
may be able to obtain one or two staff 
officers on loan from SHAPE. 

If the British expeditionary force can 
be contained in its present bridgehead 
for three or four years, therefore, the 
Icelandic forces may well be built up 
to a strength of a battalion, or even two. 
For artillery support, however, they 
would have to rely on fire from the light 
coastal shipping of the Coastguards, 
which is thought to be running short of 
ammunition. 


LIGHT OPPOSITION 


Until the Ministry of Defence reveals | 


the strength of the British force engaged 





Laughing British servicemen ‘‘gen up” on local conditions as they wait to go 
“over the top’’ in the Iceland beachhead. 





in this operation it is difficult to say 
how adequate they are to the task before 
them. It seems likely, at the least, that 
they will be superior to the enemy both 
in numbers and in armament. 

One thing, at any rate, is certain. 
However hard the task before him, the 
British fighting man will maintain that 
reputation for courage and good-temper 
that has made him the envy of the 
world. 


COD RISES 


The price of cod at Billingsgate was 
up by 4s. 3d..a stone this morning. 

“It’s on account of the war,”’ was the 
comment generally heard. 





STOP PRESS 
LANDINGS IN ICELAND 


A statement from the Ministry of 
Defence confirms that a British force has 
landed in Iceland. The strength of the 
force is stated to be thirty-two. This 
includes twenty-five accredited war 
correspondents and camera teams from 
B.B.C. and I.T.A. 

There was no resistance, but one man 
was slightly injured when he was bitten 
by a seal. 





Entries should be sent to: 


WAR STORY, 


1. E. F. 


My Story of the War 


Have you sent in your story of the Icelandic war yet? Five 
guineas will be paid to the sender of the best war story to be 
published, and one guinea each for any others accepted. 


Public Relations Branch, 
H@ Icelandic Expeditionary Force, 














Toby Competitions 


No. 33—-Not In the Book 
OMPETITORS are asked to invent 
a new Rule (or, where appropriate, 
a new Law) for one of the following 
games: Bridge, Chess, Cricket, Golf, 
Lawn Tennis, Soccer. If necessary the 
entry may take the form of a modification 
to an existing Rule. The object should be 
to add spice, entertainment or interest 
to the game. However wildly fanciful, 
the new Rule should at least be practic- 
able. Limit one hundred words. 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up will receive book tokens to 
the value of one guinea. Entries (any 
number but each on a separate piece of 
paper and accompanied by a separate 
entry token, cut out from the bottom 
left-hand corner of this page) by first 
post on Friday, September 19, to Tosy 
CompETITION, No. 33, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 30 
(For Your Library List) 

An extract from an enticing publisher’s 
blurb in 1958 fashion was required, 
appropriate to the jacket of one of the 
following: Pickwick Papers, Pepys’s 
Diary, Gargantua and Pantagruel, Hamlet, 
Lysistrata, or Pride and Prejudice. Except 


in a very few cases the approach was 
disappointingly flat: far too many 
entrants were content to compose what 
were evidently sincerely-felt eulogies of 
Dickens, Pepys, Shakespeare or Jane 
Austen (Aristophanes was completely 
ignored). This was not the purpose of 
the exercise. There is already a firm 
body of opinion that the works in ques- 
tion are admirable in their several ways: 
too few competitors took the opportunity 
to have fun by using modern methods to 
sell them. From among the few who 
dared to be really funny, the prize has 
been awarded to 


E. DELMEGE 
Tue PLAYING CLOSE 
CHARLBURY 
OXFORD 
for the following entry: 

SUBTLE, SINISTER, SHOCKING 
Denunciation of cosy middle-age!! 
Pickwick, retired city man, lures two 

normal younger men, and an all too 

normal older one, into dubious adventures. 

Pickwick stages a bogus affaire with Mattie 

at his service flat, but Mattie has all her 

marbles, and Pickwick finds himself 
grilled by a sadistic Counsel in a Breach 
of Promise action. Wine and Foodman- 
ship _ (sexual compensation) and _ easy 
generosity with unearned income (guilt 
complex) are skilfully introduced. Mr. 

Dickens, at twenty-four, is a most 

promising Angry Young Man. 


CHESTNUT GROVE 


Claude Shepperson, A.R.A., continued to draw his elegant variant of the Gibson Girl from 
1905 until his death in 1921. 


Ly ZB 
yf LEG a - 


Vi 4 


Ship yew . 


English Lady (coming to the rescue of her countrywoman who has entered a Paris shop 
on the strength of the notice, ‘‘English spoken here,” but can get nothing out of the 


Attendant). ‘‘QUI DONC PARLE ANGLAIS?” 


Attendant. ‘‘Mats, MADAME, LES ACHETEUSES ANGLAISES.” March 2 1910 
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Bookmarks for the following: 


HAMLET 
MACABRE—CONVINCING 

The high suicide rate in Scandinavian 
countries has been a matter of comment. 
This play does not shirk the problem, 
but shows that the incidence of murder is 
even more alarming. 

The author draws upon his own stage 
experience for a forthright criticism of 
modern trends in acting, and adds his own 
philosophy of life-—¥. M. Trebles Cott, 
Kingston, Kingsbridge, Devon 


PiIcKwIcK PAPERS 

This is an irreverent novel—smart, 
sophisticated, vicious, and all too true. 
A brilliant exposé of a world we know, a 
world we’d like to know, and of the shoddy 
mixed motives of both. 

Meet ageing voluptuary Pickwick, 
Gamesman Winkle out-pottering the 
master, silly mixed-up Alfie Jingle and 
Sammy Weller, the boy with ‘‘a wery 
wonderful”’ gimmick. 

You will be shocked by the throbbing 
emotions of man-crazy Bardell the sex- 
kitten; you will be gripped by sensation- 
seeker Tupman as he scours the country 
to satisfy his womanizing ego. 

What key does the fat delinquent hold 
to this powerful, no-punches-pulled saga? 
You cannot afford to ignore this book.— 
Michael Birt, Stone House, Staunton-on- 
Wye, Herefordshire. 


. authentic exposé of the political, 
official, economic and social squalor of eur 
times. Mr. Pepys (‘‘Peepers”’ at the 
Admiralty, ‘“Sammy” ‘to a wide circle) 
gives you a close-up of Royalty. You 
stand behind Royalty on public-occasions, 
are privileged with some private Royal 
Opinions, see Royalty eating, at play 
(what did H.M. say to the Quaker Girl?), 
even see Royalty dressing! You are 
informed about Royal Love Affairs; 
startled by an incident. at a Court Ball; 
enjoy - confidential chats with Court 
Physicians. “‘Sammy’”’ introduces you to 
fabulous figures in Show Business and the 
stimulation of Café Society. He is un- 
restrained about his own colourful amours; 
touchingly candid about his matrimonial 
differences and recurrent gastric dis- 
orders . . —D. A. Pike, Newton Farm, 
Whiteparish, Salisbury, Wiltshire 


HAMLET 

Verse-thriller, Sayers-Eliot type. How 
Elsinore, Denmark, unusual setting for 
royal ‘‘privatet eye’s”” probe, reacts to 
uncanny family tangles. A palace ghost, 
love thwarted, intrigue. Simenon-like 
atmosphere will appeal to cognoscenti. 
Murder! Suicide! A real holiday “must.” 

(The mention of a ghost, and the message 
of the first and last letters of these lines, 
read vertically, should bring comfort to 
Baconians.)—F. ¥. Leliévre, University 
College, Londonderry 





Subscriptions 
If you wish to have Punch sent to 
your home each week, send £2 16s.0d.* 
to the Publisher, Punch, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


*For overseas rates see page 356. 
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“Indeed I have suffered, sir—especially from fish poisoning.” 


This Man Too 


r NHE most vivid English fiction is 
now coming from writers whose 
native language is not English. 

All the serious Reviews say so. Trends 

mean band-wagons and one cannot help 

feeling that just a few of these new 
novelists from the Caribbean and 

Nigeria and Malaya are cashing in on 

the weaknesses of their education in the 

manner of Daisy Ashford. Indeed I 

suspect that many natives of the United 

Kingdom are secretly getting into the 

act. Almost any distortion of language 

is hailed these days as evidence of 
vitality. Some of the new writing 
describes fun and squalor, money- 
lenders and inheritances in the home- 
land, some tells of weird, thoroughly 
poetic happenings in the bush, but 
much is set in the Edgware Road or 

Brixton, and this type is probably the 

easiest for the London-born to tackle, 

as in the following short story, which 


By R. G. G. 


has been given the tentative title of 
“The Rain-Eaters”’ : 


“Was you goin’ where, man?” say 
Peter-boy. 

“Ah’s goin’ pass weary hour at 
British Museum W.C.1,” Mr. Coleridge 
Wai-Hai-Pai does answer. 

“British Museum W.C.1 well found 
in works of art,”’ chip in Ignatius M.a. 
They turns the cold shoulder, for him 
werewolf. 

“Follow the hem of my shadow,” say 
Peter-boy and lead way along Maryle- 
bone Road. This great artery of 
London’s body chock-a-block with 
houses. with roofs, Sad, unspirited 
passers-by chase flying paper in dowdy 
gutter for hopes of tasty morsels 
abandoned inside. The chums do 
walk onwards with great strides like 
ghosts of heroes, passing the thither 
end of Park Crescent. 


242 


PRICE 


“Lets us sing a-down Tottenham 
Court Road,” cry Ignatius M.A. 

“Chirrup,” cry Peter-boy. “At 
British Museum W.C.1 are manifold 
goodies in sculpture line.” 

It is, lo an’ behold, to Bedford Square 
they come, run across Miss Jacaranda, 
call to her, trusting she conducts herself 
passably. 

“All is deevy,” answer Miss 
Jacaranda. “Shall we chink coffee- 
cups together?” 

“Right willingly yes indeed,” say 
all. 

“How are your insurances?” ask 
Peter-boy politely. “Is they fruitful?” 

“Mercy on me, man,” say Miss 
Jacaranda. “My insurances do wilt. 
In this town is many men of a hard- 
hearted mentality. I would indeed like 
a further of them roly-poly doughnuts 
which are most elegant as to flavour.” 

“Hurry along or British Museum 
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W.C.1 will be secured and the porter 
refuse us entry,” cry Mr. Coleridge 
Wai-Hai-Pai. 

“That is a true point. We will add 
speed to our toes,” say all. 

Through the loveless groves of 
esteemed Bloomsbury where in very 
sooth did none other than Mrs. V. 
Woolf bud, past many a multi-storeyed 
house, many a haunt of learned persons, 
many an embossed pillar-box, through 
streets that bring to the reflective mind 
memories of William de Morgan, and 
in at the gate of British Museum W.C.1 
go the merry companions. 

Where shall they first to? Some cry 
for the Elgin Marbles. Others would 
rather the Etruscan Tombs. Peter-boy 
run like wild faun to the Illuminate 
Manuscripta and all other shrug and 
follow him amused at his eager ways. 

A myriad pranks mark the progress 
of the friends. Then Ignatius M.A. 
see his pal Bulgy and introduce him. 
This Bulgy yens to be Professor but is 
only Reader as his kin cannot raise 
bride-price to marry him where would 
do most good. He live on old soup tins 
and hay cigarettes and invest his 
diminutive screw in tenantries; but 
tenants complain and bang him because 


the taps work not and offals strew the 


floor. Bulgy look most sad and dis- 
composed. He cry out “Plenty bad 
persons topside University.” 

“Cheer yourself, Bulgy,” say Miss 
Jacaranda. “ You can come with us and 
see renowned treasures of British 
Museum W.C.1. Here by your very 
eyes is Magna Carta.” 

“And on the above floor is a veritable 
cornucopia of mummies,” adds Peter- 
boy right hearteningly. 

“Perhaps you are sad for a milk-bar 
waitress and would rather woo her with 
chants upon the washboard than imbibe 
the fragrance of the Tapling collection 
of postage-stamps,” say Ignatius M.A., 
seeking to put himself in other man’s 
shoes. 

“She a bus-conductress,” say Bulgy 
sighfully. “She offer me to cook a fine 
fruit stew; but I am unworthy of her. 
Up an’ down Baker Street promenade 
we all sunset without comin’ to agree- 
ment. Then roun’ and roun’ on the 
Inner Circle all amid the orange peel 
and the racing editions and the torn 
match-boxes we move and is no hope 
for this unworthy man.” 

“Come along home with me and I 


’ 


brew you fiery spirit and we sing war 
calypso and perhaps Mr. Gooni or 
Mr. Obi Murphy will drop in to take 
pot-luck as they have been unfortunate 
as to their landlady,” say Peter-boy. 
And all follow him seeing that British 
Museum W.C.1 make Bulgy sad. 

“IT prefer the works of Dryden to 
those of Halli Caine,” say Mr. Coleridge 
Wai-Hai-Pai, stamping his umbrella 
with much vehemence as the party quit 


the edifice sated with its multitudinous 
treasures. 

“You are a son of a gun, Mr. Cole- 
ridge Wai-Hai-Pai,” say Miss Jacaranda 
with a voice most flautist. “Such works 
as Baboo Jabberjee by F. Anstey are 
to be preferred for their admirable 
inventiveness of style.” 

And all splosh into Museum Street 
chattering like foo-foo birds and looking 
forwards at what fun is yet to come. 








The Match at Clonbur 


HE Irish are, it is well known, the 
Playboys of the Western World, 
but what they are allowed to play 
is by no means so clear. Cricket and 
rugby and association and lawn tennis 
are all, they are told by the Gaelic Ath- 
letic Association, Sassenach games by 
which the true Gael must not allow 
himself to be contaminated. The 
patriotic game for an Irishman is hurley, 
and this is the more odd since in the 
middle of the last century, when the 
Nationalist movement was growing up 
to strength, cricket was played in almost 
every village in Ireland, whereas there 
was in the whole land but a single hurley 
team—that of Trinity College, of which 
the mainstay was Sir Edward Carson. 
Some years before Carson played 
hurley for Trinity, Charles Stuart 
Parnell was the captain of County Wick- 
low at cricket. He was not a bad bat, 
with an average of 34, but he was above 
all a gamesman. ‘The moment that a 
wicket fell he would whip out his watch 
to time the incoming batsman. A 
second over two minutes to the crease 
and he would appeal to have the bats- 
man out, pulling out from his pocket a 
copy of the rules to prove to easy-going 
umpires that they had no option in the 
matter. They filled his riding boots with 
claret cup when he was batting for 


By 


County Wicklow against County Dub- 
lin, and when Parnell came out, ill 
satisfied with an |.b.w. decision, and put 
on his boots he splashed the claret cup 
all over his white trousers. The match 
ended with his chasing the opposing 
captain round and round the sight screen 
with a riding crop. Most of the dodges 
of gamesmanship with which he was 
afterwards to disrupt the proceedings 
of Westminster were first learnt by 
Parnell on the cricket pitches of County 
Wicklow. 

It was the troubles of the Land 
League that prevented cricket from 
becoming the national game of Ireland. 
A village team had to draw some half of 
its players from the household of the 
landlord and half from his tenants, and 
when the tenants started shooting the 
landlords, whatever the other advant- 
ages or disadvantages of that arrange- 
ment, it was bad for cricket. Most of 
the village teams died away. Yet some 
survived and some survive even to this 
day. A light single-line railway used to 
wind out to the West from Galway into 
Connemara. Its trains were all marked 
L in the Irish timetables, and L in 
an Irish time-table, as the footnote 
tells you, means “ perishable train with 
limited passenger accommodation.” 
Now, in the name of progress, the line 















































“] give up—you get a programme to appeal to the kids and they all go off 
bashing up blacks.” 
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CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


has been closed down and, like all things 
perishable, the train has perished, but 
so long as it survived it was used to 
carry the men of Ballinasloe to play 
cricket against the men of Clonbur. 

This was how the match went in the 
days of my boyhood. 

The captains tossed. Hastily picking 
up the coin before his rival had time to 
look at it the visiting captain—a for- 
midable man—announced “ We'll bat.” 
The home team then took the field. 

“Uncle Henry,” said the home 
captain to an enormous man, dressed in 
bowler hat and braces and with a stud 
in his collarless shirt, “silly mid-off this 
end. Silly mid-on the other end. You 
stand by him, Terence,” he said to his 
young nephew, “and when it comes to 
the over’s end, why, just turn him 
round. The rest of you, stand around 
as may be convenient. Paddy, will you 
bowl at the end where the horses was 
last week?” 

There then emerged from the pavilion 
to open the innings for Ballinasloe four 
batsmen all fully padded: two very old 
and too decrepit to bat, two young and 
pink to run for them. One of the 
opening bats was an English visitor. To 
him Paddy delivered a maiden over 
which the Englishman played with 
conscientious care. 

“Over,” said the umpire. 

“Turn him round, Terence, turn him 
round,” said the captain. 

Terence picked up Uncle Henry and 
put him down again in position. 

The captain then took up the ball and 
prepared to bowl. 

“Did. you hear about the poor 
Major?” he said to the umpire as he ran 
up to the wicket: 

“No,” said the umpire as the captain 
delivered the ball. 

The ball passed a bat’s length outside 
the off stump. The batsman played no 
stroke at it at all and it lodged in the 
wicket-keeper’s pad. 

“How’s that?” said the captain. 

“Not out,” said the umpire. “ What 
about the Major?” 

“His legs turned black in the night,” 
said Uncle Henry from silly mid-on. 

“Well, you can’t call that a good sign, 
can you?” said the umpire. 
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The captain walked back to pace his 
run. A shot rang out. Whether it was 
among the spectators or from just out- 
side the ground was not quite clear. 

“Yer a stranger here, aren’t you?” 
said the umpire to the English batsman. 

“Yes,” said the Englishman, “I’m a 
stranger here.” 

“ Ah, well,” said the umpire, “ yer not 
to worry. It isn’t often that the boys hit 
anyone in Clonbur.” ~ 

Another ball was bowled. 

“Last season, though,” the umpire 
added, “I recall that there was a gentle- 
man killed.” 

“Season” was clearly the operative 
word. As a cricket enthusiast he was 
insistent that “ gentleman-killing” could 
properly take place only between the 
months of May and September. 

“There was an English bishop was 
staying here,”’ explained Uncle Henry, 
“that day when I drove the pigs into the 
hotel dining room for a bet. He’d 
never seen such a thing in his life.” 

“Ah,” said the captain, who had in 
the meanwhile been steadily plodding 
along with his over, “but I am really 
sorry about the Major’s legs turning 
black. A very decent old man he was.” 

“No ball,” said the umpire. 

There was in the pavilion, preparing 
to make the tea, a woman of gigantic 
proportions who—it was commonly said 
—had in her youth boxed for Trinity 
College as a heavyweight. 

“No ball, did you say?” she shouted. 
“Why, here’s a ball for you,” and just 
as the captain delivered his next ball, a 
high full-pitch which whistled past the 
batsman’s chin, the Amazon with un- 
erring aim threw another ball from the 
pavilion which struck him on the pad. 

“How’s that?” shouted long leg. 

“Out,” said the umpire. 

“Out for what?” said the batsman. 

“Out for you,” said Uncle Henry. 

“It was Biddy’s ball that struck me,” 
said the batsman. “I’m not going out.” 

This defiance was accepted as entirely 
reasonable alike by the umpire and by 
the fielding side, and the batsman un- 
concernedly prepared to receive the next 
ball. The captain bowled it. The bats- 
man hit it down towards long leg and 
called for a run. The runner at the other 
end, seeing that the fielder had gathered 
the ball, called “No!” but neither the 
striker nor his runner paid any attention 
to this. Both set off up the pitch at a 
good pace. “Get back” shouted the 
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“IT suppose it’s just as bad for them looking at Mao’s face all the time.” 


other runner and both he and the 
Englishman held their ground. The 
result was that all four batsmen were at 
the bowler’s end. But long leg in his 
excitement threw the ball to the bowler. 
The bowler attempted to throw it to the 
wicket-keeper, but Uncle Henry with 
sudden alacrity leapt up, intercepted it, 
but failed to catch it. The batsmen, 
seeing a ray of hope, decided to make a 
dash to the other end, but naturally 
enough all four saw this ray of hope at 
the same time and all four set off down 
the pitch together. Their hope was well 
founded, for by the time that Uncle 
Henry and Terence had done scrabbling 
for the ball on the ground and had 
thrown it on to the wicket-keeper they 
were all four of them well home at his 
end. The wicket-keeper was taking no 
further chances with Uncle Henry. He 
345 


decided, like a relay racer, that the safer 
plan would be to carry the ball to the 
other end himself. ‘He set offewith the 
four batsmen in hot pursuit behind him. 
But he had the start of them and with- 
out much difficulty he reached the 
bowler’s end and broke the wicket. 

“ How’s that?” he shouted. 

“Out,” said the umpire. 

“Who’s out?” said the striking bats- 
man. 

“ How would I know who’s out?” said 
the umpire. “If only you’d gone out 
like a Christian when I gave you out 
the first time none of this trouble need 
ever have arisen.” 

That was how it used to be; and I 
cannot think that the Gaelic Athletic 
Association had much of a case when 
they said that cricket as it was played at 
Clonbur was an English game. 
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The Delectable Duchy 


The Later Churchills. A. L. Rowse. 
Macmillan, 35/- 


R. ROWSE’s second volume 
D goes from the death of Marl- 

borough to the end of Sir 
Winston’s premiership. The earlier 
part consists of gossip about minor 
politicians and eccentrics told through a 
mosaic of quotations from sources such 
as exist in county record offices or the 
libraries of local historical societies or 
the muniment rooms of country houses. 
There is some important material from 
the papers at Blenheim. The public 
activities of the Churchills are carefully 
related to their rent-rolls and we are 
always conscious of the family borough 
of Woodstock and the complexities of 
family settlements. The futile political 
career of the 3rd Duke is usefully 
documented. In these chapters, at least, 
there is more of Sir Lewis Namier than 
of Sir Arthur Bryant. Of the later dukes 
the most interesting is the fanatic who 
restored Blenheim, or rather hired an 
expert to restore it, and allowed the 
American wife whose money was paying 
for it to feel she came a bad second to 
the great house. 

However, the dukes rather fade out 
and the centre of the stage is left to the 
only Churchills since Marlborough of 
whom anyone has ever heard. The 
account of Lord Randolph is enlivened 
by the writer’s distaste for the Cecils. 
The last third of the book is a panegyric 
on Sir Winston, based largely on his own 
writings and a few biographies but given 
freshness by the whole-heartedness of 
Dr. Rowse’s hero-worship, and bite by 
his resentment of the All Souls appeasers 
among whom he spent the ’thirties. The 
book is not intended to be history so 
much as an attempt to use the past to 
entertain and to inspire, two traditional 
objects in writing about it, and a very 
accomplished and useful kind of enter- 
tainment it is, full of amusing oddments 
and never getting flat, because if any 
generation of the family is a bit dull 
there is always Dr. Rowse. 

Sometimes his more general essays 
have given the impression that his only 
historical principle is to prefer the 


port-fumed panelling of All Souls to the 
mining village of A Cornish Childhood 
where his irritation with Nonconformity 
and “the idiot people” was generated. 
He does not start from a theory of 
politics or a wide view of differing 
civilizations, His opinions on general- 
ities are expressed as sudden explosions 
of autobiography, occasionally near- 
hysterical in tone but at least honestly 
incautious. He is less afraid of being 
called an ass than of being called cagy. 
He once wrote that Lawrence and he 
were the only genuine proletarian 
writers because they alone expressed 
frank dislike for the narrowness and 
stupidity of the working-class. All for 
heredity against environment, he sides 
with the aristocratic Radicals. A 
Cornishman admiring the English, a 
new man admiring the aristocracy, a 
hater of the contemporary world admir- 
ing the golden age, he looks in from 
outside, wistful but vigorous. His feeling 
for the past is not nebulous. He might 
so easily wrap it in a golden haze but in 





NOVEL FACES 


XXXIII—SIR ALAN HERBERT 


Ten thousand aspects of divorce he’ ll name 
Within the compass of a novel’s frame. 
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fact he is always specific. He is essen- 
tially an antiquary. His interest starts 
from a locality or a period or a man and 
he works close to his sources. His books 
on Tudor Cornwall and the Age of 
Elizabeth are as definite as a miner’s 
budget. 

His treatment of Sir Winston is con- 
siderably less definite. The theme of 
the book is that the Churchill char- 
acteristics persist from generation to 
generation. If so they must represent a 
victory for environment, for Blenheim. 
As I work it out, only 1/256 of Sir 
Winston descends from the Great Duke. 
(He is 1/16 Iroquois but nobody sees 
Red Indian characteristics in him, 
taciturnity for instance.) The family 
tree, by the way, needs a few dates or 
labels. It is hard to keep the generations 
clear. Dr. Rowse finds that the family 
reflect the history of the country, as, for 
example, by receiving transfusions of 
American verve and money at the end 
of the nineteenth century, that they sit 
loose to party, representing the middle 
body of opinion, the trimmers, and 
that the hard, active strain shown in 
generalship has beside it a sensitive, 
connoisseur strain. I am not sure how 
far Sir Winston reflects history and how 
far he has made it reflect him. His 
changes of party have, as Dr. Rowse 
half argues, been combined with a 
defect of political sense that has made 
parties sit loose to him. 

I should have thought he owed 
nothing to his ancestry, though his 
social and financial position may have 
speeded up the beginning of his career. 
He is, after all, half-American and his 
mother’s early influence was so strong 
that psychologically he might well be 
more than half-American. The grand- 
father who was a toughish newspaper 
tycoon may have made a stronger con- 
tribution to the splendours of 1940 than 
the grandfather who was a churchy 
duke. He regards his profession as 
journalism. One of his closest friends 
is Lord Beaverbrook. The early attacks 
on him were for what the period 
regarded as typically American weak- 
nesses like brashness, impatience, over- 
smartness and love of rhetoric. If his 
father had been American and his 
mother English he might have been a 
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millionaire but he would never have 
been a statesman. English politicians 
mature in the wilderness; American ones 
die there. How difficult it is to stop 


arguing with this stimulating, infuriating, 
R. G. G. PRICE 


enjoyable book. 


Theresa’s Choice. Rachel Cecil. Con- 

stable, 18/- 

The period of Lady David Cecil’s 
novel, 1928, is important since some 
things that Theresa, seventeen and oddly 
brought up, says and does to the young 
men with whose affections she is involved 
would to-day suggest the brazen and 
knowing teenager but then, at the period, 
an ignorance, provocative or endearing, 
according to an admirer’s own character. 
She embarks on a week-end in France 
with a young artist: a rather gloomy 
doctor helps her out of that scrape and 
wants to marry her. A third young man, 
more conventionally introduced, she 
worships without hope, but when, doctor 
eliminated, artist renews the attack, this 
Lord Edward conducts a cutting-out 
expedition and the wedding bells are of 
the true St. Margaret’s timbre. Crowded 
social scenes, in nicer St. John’s Wood 
and upwards, balls, parties, preoccupation 
with marriage might suggest that a 
modern, slightly raffish Jane Austen had 
influenced our author. Lord Edward so 
tall and thin, “almost bred away,” 
continually upsetting things but un- 
abashed, is a joy. Having once taken 
writing fever it is to be hoped that his 
creator will have frequent attacks. 

B. E. S. 


20,000 Miles in the African Jungle. 

John L. Brom. Gollancz, 21/- 

After Mr. Brom had sent back to 
Europe the first section of his film on 
wild animals he received this memorable 
cable: “‘PYTHON STRANGLING NATIVE 
STOP FIGHT BETWEEN RHINOCEROS 
ELEPHANT BUFFALO OR CROCODILE STOP 
GORILLA GIVING SUCK TO YOUNG STOP 
MALE GORILLA CARRYING OFF BLACK 
WOMAN STOP SCENE LIONS EATING ANTE- 
LOPE INTERESTING BUT TOO DISTANT” 
(its text appears quite differently on the 
blurb—why?). Many of his photographs 
prove how undeserved was this armchair 
criticism. His second objective was to 
cover 30,000 kilometres across Africa 
alone in a small car, and his book might 
have been more exciting but for an 
obsession with mileage that spreads his 
narrative too thinly over too many 
incidents. 

By diplomacy and understanding he 
made friends with all kinds of Africans, 
but he is a little too sure of himself to 
win the reader completely, and _ his 
writing is often over-coloured journalism. 
The quality of his adventures deserved 
more leisurely treatment. E. O. D. K. 


From Start to Finish. 
Hutchinson, 18/- 
No one is better qualified than 
Mr. Hislop to guide an aspiring flat-race 


John Hislop. 


jockey along the course which will lead 
him to the winning post, and his advice 
is both practical and far-sighted. Though 
he points out that a boy who likes working 
with horses but for reasons of weight or 
temperament has little hope of making a 
jockey can still make a career for himself 
in a racing stable, Mr. Hislop deals 
principally with the problems of the 
beginner who hopes to become a 
successful flat-racing jockey. His advice 
covers every aspect, from how to apply 
to a trainer for a six-month trial ata 
racing stable to warnings not to invest 
the five-figure earnings of a successful 
jockey in schemes (even if suggested 
by owners) that have not been passed 
as sound by a bank manager. John 
Skeaping’s. drawings are particularly 
valuable in that some are done from 
angles neglected by many equine artists, 
who are apt only to draw a horse and 
rider side-view. In addition Mr. Hislop 
supplies diagrams of some tactics that 
are useful for winning races, and plans 
and descriptions of flat-race courses from 
Alexandra Park to York. Vv. G. P. 


Life -+- 99 Years. Nathan F. Leopold, Jun. 

Gollancz, 21/- 

““This is neat, Nate—hey, I’m a 
poet... Those rubes have about as much 
chance of catching up with us as a snow- 
ball in hell,’” exclaimed Richard Loeb, 
elated and unrepentant, after kidnapping 
and murdering a fourteen-year-old boy 
in collaboration with the author in 1924; 
this book describes the thirty-four-year- 
sentence served by “Babe” Leopold in 
various prisons (Loeb—who “could 
charm the birds out of the trees ’’—was 
savagely murdered by a neurotic fellow- 
convict in 1936: the news crowding 
King George V’s death on to page 3 of 
American dailies). Leopold refused 
release from homicidal rioters when 
imprisoned in the Hole (where the in- 
mates were handcuffed to the bars ‘for 
eight hours per day, with bread and water 
and a concrete bench to sleep on); 
organized the Library; started a corre- 
spondence college; volunteered for 
malarial inoculation ; attempted to donate 
his eyes posthumously to an eye-bank; 
and is to be granted parole at last: his 
soberly-written account refutes recent 
sensational “reconstructions” of the 
original case, and the homosexual inter- 
pretation appears to be without founda- 
tion; only- the personality of Loeb 
presents that dichotomy beloved by 
psychiatrists and crime-fiction writers. 

J. M-R. 


The Seraglio. James Merrill. 

Windus, 15/- 

The richness of the patterning some- 
times makes this ambitious novel seem 
over-full of subtleties that exist merely as 
subtleties, but at any rate it is a novel 
that demands re-reading after the frame- 
work has been perambulated. It is not 
only a very promising first novel but a 
very entertaining one. 
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“Send for this Gallup fellow—e' ll show 
"em what real popularity is like.” 


The central figure, the son of an 
ageing American tycoon, is afraid of 
failing to measure up to his father’s 
wealth and sexual energies. Whether he 
is posing as a penniless art student in 
Italy or taking an ostentatiously detached 
part in the complex rituals of family 
hospitality, he can neither accept nor 
reject his inheritance. His dilemma is 
carefully paralleled with other dilemmas 
involving artists, business men and 
alumnz of the tycoon’s harem. ‘I'he 
comedy is original, the writing is odd 
and witty and the narrative drive is 
admirable, though the story lacks any 
very strong turning-points. The Ingres 
Le Bain Turc makes an _ agreeably 
misleading book-jacket. N;G: G: P. 


An End and a Beginning. James Hanley. 

Macdonald, 16/- 

Mr. Hanley begins tantalizingly with 
the release from jail of Peter Fury who 
has suffered fifteen years’ penal servitude, 
and left his youth behind bars; and 
continues to tantalize effectively through- 
out a hundred and fifty pages. (In their 
blurb the publishers make sure that 
readers shall know the crime and why it 
was committed, so hide the book's 
jacket if you ‘would rather be kept 
guessing for a while, and would not be 
disappointed by “one of the most 
moving revelations of a woman’s soul in 
modern fiction.”) Fury’s search for 
relatives, for relationship with the world, 
his going to Ireland to abide in a strange 
house with an odd housekeeper and his 
brother’s wife, his unfolding of his past 
life to an Irish priest, are told in the 
staccato style which is the author’s hall- 
mark and is stamped too often on every 
page. “There is no peace,” says the 
priest. “There never was. It’s beautiful 
to imagine that there is.’’ Certainly, 
there is little peace in the book, nor any 
of the directness that makes a story 
manageable, nor an endearing character 
—all are pitiful. Even if you have kept 








the jacket you are likely to be puzzled 
by the last paragraph, and will, as is my 
intention, read the provokingly intriguing 
book again. B. E. B. 


The Court and the Castle. Rebecca West. 

Macmillan, 18/- 

“It is a tendency of creative literature, 
when it rises above a certain level,” says 
Miss West, “to involve itself with state- 
craft and with religion”; and in this full- 
length book of criticism, which ranges 
selectively (and strangely omits the 
Russians), she discusses the attitudes of 
different writers to power, politics and 
God. She begins with Hamlet, and 
returns to it constantly as being the 
fullest statement of the interaction of 
these problems. Here her dogmatic 
analysis will raise a great many pro- 
fessorial eyebrows; the play is Calvinist 
in its allegations of total depravity, and 
to Shakespeare the bias of original sin 
ruled out the possibility of a wholly 
virtuous action. Poor Hamlet was a bad 
egg, Ophelia a wanton, and Shakespeare 
in no doubt about them. 

Miss West gives us few clues to her 
own position, which sometimes appears 
surprisingly orthodox. But as always 
she handles philosophical argument 
brilliantly, and though every reader is 
likely to find strong grounds for dissent, 
this is an extremely stimulating book. 

E. O. D. K. 


Bring Back the Days. A. S. M. Hutchin- 
son. Michael Joseph, 21/- 


Do not be put off by the strained 
writing at the beginning of this auto- 


biography. Mr. Hutchinson says his 
style is often “‘a dark tangle” and he 
ought to know. Once he gets going he 
does not contort his sentences so much, 
though throughout there are bits that 
need to be unravelled or _ skipped. 
Nothing very unusual happened to him, 
but his account of childhood in an 
Indian Army family living in Southsea 
and Devonshire is continuously pleasing 
and interesting. The volume ends when 
he goes to a public school after being at 
a number of schools and defeating most 
of them. His harsh, soldierly father, 
gentle, weak mother, bossily maternal 
sister and bullying, worshipped elder 
brother are vividly described. 

Mr. Hutchinson has the knack of 
transferring to the reader the power of 
his own memories. There is a good deal 
of attractive period detail: he was 
astounded the first time he saw a man 
with no hair on his face. His auto- 
biographical feats include outliving a 
railway station he saw opened and seeing 
a hen lay an egg in mid-air. 

R. G. G. P. 


The Darling of her Heart. Rhys Davies. 

Heinemann, 15/- 

In this latest collection Mr. Davies 
once more displays his considerable gift 
for unadulterated story-telling (though 
social comment is often implicit—as in 
the poignant “Period Piece’’), and his 


unerring insight into the human situation, 
especially marital relationships. A run- 
away, whisky-tippling wife returns home, 
on an iron winter ‘night, to find the 
husband she despises tucked up in her 
bed—with unexpected results; a young 
married man is unfaithful while drunk 
and blackmailed with photographs taken 
by flashlight (the blackmailer’s nose is 
“of startling Caerphilly cheese white- 
ness’’); the wrong corpse is delivered to 
a Welsh farmhouse, and we get the 
family’s hilarious attempts to recover the 
money spent on funeral expenses 
(‘Thirty guineas for the coffin alone!”’). 
There is a genial satire on an upper-class 
English vegetarian couple, and a 67-page 
study of an embryo critic’s bewildered 
reactions to the emotional comedy- 
drama played out between a sullen 
painter of peasant origin and his tearful 
wife, on holiday in Provence. If the 
latter goes on a trifle too long, the reader 
nevertheless has much to be grateful for. 
J. M-R. 


AT THE PLAY 


Much Ado About Nothing 
(STRATFORD-UPON-AVON) 
Major Barbara (Roya Court) 
Brouhaha (ALDWycH) 


OUGLAS SEALE’S Much Ado at 
Stratford is so far from Shakes- 
pearian ‘tradition that it shows 

clearly what a wonderful musical is asking 
to be written. Purists have some reason 


Beatrice—Goocit WITHERS 
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to be shocked; myself, I was greatly 
entertained and driven to think again 
about the play. Mr. Seale’s treatment is 
to bring his characters to a new and more 
natural life by setting the action in the 
leisurely atmosphere of an early nine- 
teenth-century country house, to sub- 
stitute, as it were, the informal hospitality 
of Longleat or Wilton for the starched 
court of convention; and to feast our 
eyes and ears with Tanya Moiseiwitsch’s 
enchanting decorations, Motley’s ex- 
quisite dresses and Christopher Whelen’s 
extremely attractive incidental music. On 
the side of sympathy for a house-party 
of real people, and our belief in the 
villainy of Don John, the gain is con- 
siderable, they are near enough to us in 
time, with their cheroots and crinolines, 
and gay-tailed coats, to be easily accept- 
able; the scenes in the chapel and at the 
tomb have surprising force. 

The loss is in Beatrice and Benedick, 
whose supreme importance is obscured 
in the wealth of the tapestry. It is only a 
partial loss. Googie Withers’ triumphant 
sense of comedy is unfailing, but she and 
Michael Redgrave give quiet separate 
performances that never merge. The 
ironic poise than can distil the last drain 
of wit through a perfect partnership is 
missing. Mr. Redgrave is often amusing 
but his Benedick remains curiously un- 
certain of himself, a little blurred at the 
edges. 

As for Hero, Geraldine McEwan 
squeaks, but very disarmingly. Edward 
Woodward ’s eager Claudio is almost one 


(Much Ado About Nothing 
Benedick—MIcuHAEL REDGRAVE 
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of Chekhov’s subalterns. The middle 
range is excellent, Cyril Luckham’s 
Leonato, a beaming early-Victorian 
blimp, Anthony Nicholls’ relaxed Don 
Pedro, and Richard Johnson’s icily evil 
Don John, out of superior melodrama. 
Patrick Wymark’s Dogberry is about 
average. 


If we cannot expect to be hit as hard 
as the stuffier Edwardians by the des- 
tructive force of Major Barbara, in a 
production as sound as George Devine’s 
we can still be electrified by the nimble- 
ness of the dialogue, and astonished by 
the way in which some of Shaw’s 
arguments have survived over fifty years 
to apply to modern life. I had forgotten 
that he raised the question (only, of 
course, to stamp on it) of whether too 
much done for him by the state might 
spoil the character of the man in the 
street. His chief weakness was a danger- 
ous affection for the superman and a 
corresponding contempt for Parlia- 
mentary government; this play illustrates 
both, but at least it must have made 
employers think about better working 
conditions. 

Philosophically much of it is nonsense, 
but nowadays we go to Shaw not for the 
value of his views but as we go to a bull- 
fight, to be thrilled by the finesse ‘of 
intellectual sword-and-cape. Mr. Devine 
has given him the floor, without dis- 
tractions, and has cast the play admirably, 
with the possible exception of Joan Plow- 
right as Barbara. Miss Plowright holds 
her own easily; it is only that one cannot 
imagine anybody so clever and controlled 
being swept in and out of a revivalist 
movement on waves of girlish emotion. 
That fine actress Frances Rowe makes a 
beautifully balanced Lady Britomart, and 
Alan Webb and Paul Daneman are very 
much at home with Undershaft and the 





REP SELECTION 


Theatre Royal, York, The Waltz of 
the Toreadors, until September 


13th. 

Playhouse, Sheffield, The Banbury 
Nose (Ustinov), until September 
13th. 

Oldham Rep, Hobson's Choice, until 
September 13th. 

Marlow Theatre, Canterbury, The 
can Garden, until September 
13th. 











professor. Also I thought that Simon 
Carter was lethally right, without exag- 
geration, in Stephen’s priggishness. 
Those who believe Shaw to be a dead 
duck should at any rate sit through the 
delicious comedy of Undershaft’s first 
visit to his family. 


Goon music, approximately Goon 
décor by André Frangois, and the pre- 
sence of Peter Sellers should bring the 
faithful flocking to Brouhaha, by George 
Tabori. This outrageous piece is nearly 
very funny; it is as if an accomplished 
bunch of amateurs set out on the spur of 
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(The Revenge of Frankenstein 


Dr. Victor Stein—PetTeR CUSHING 


a good dinner to rag Romanoff and Juliet. 
In scene after scene it hurls its lunacy 
recklessly at the audience. Too wild to 
be satire, too intelligent to be a farce, it 
is nevertheless safe for a fair quota of 
uninhibited laughs. 

As the Eton and Oxford sultan of a 
small territory that survives in peace only 
because it has nothing that anybody 
could possibly want, Mr. Sellers stirs up 
bogus disorders to gain the sympathy of 
the great powers and swat the sole fly 
in his ointment, bankruptcy. This suits 
Mr. Sellers, as you can imagine, down to 
the ground. Best, I thought, in the pre- 
posterous interview with a female pleni- 
potentiary from Washington who remains 
brightly statistical under his expert 
caresses, and in his exchanges with a 
commissar for whom the first ecstasies of 
ruthlessness are fading. In these Roberta 
Huby and Leo McKern abet him 
notably. Lionel Jeffries and Anne Leon 
also inspire. him as the daft British 
Resident and his love-starved wife, and 
Timothy Bateson leads the palace guard 
delightfully with cynicism and a bowler- 
hat. The whole asylum has been governed 
by Peter Hall. I realized only late in the 
evening that the focal mount on which 
the guard relaxes is a squashed effigy of 
Queen Victoria, at her least compromising. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Five Finger Exercise (Comedy— 
23/7/58), domestic drama by clever new 
author. A Boy Growing Up (Globe— 
8/6/55), Emlyn Williams’ superb recita- 
tions from Dylan Thomas. Jrma la 
Douce (Lyric—23/7/58), Peter Brook’s 
production of French underworld 
musical. Eric KEOwN 
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AT THE PICTURES 


The Revenge of Frankenstein 
Sea Fury 


F the four unenthralling films press- 
shown last week The Revenge of 
Frankenstein (Director: ‘Terence 
Fisher) is much the most interesting as a 
phenomenon; even as a film I think it 
has a slight edge on the others. This is 
partly the colour, “‘ Supernatural Techni- 
color” to be exact; no doubt it is only 
used because it’s so hard to tell blood 
from syrup of figs in black-and-white, 
and easily identifiable blood is what the 
customers are going to come for, but 
some pleasant incidental pictures of 
streets, passages, laboratories, com- 
mittees even, are thrown in (Photo- 
graphy: Jack Asher). Similarly the script 
and acting are above average and often 
intentionally funny. It’s when it comes 
to horror that the film breaks down. 
Those who got hold of some horror 
comics a couple of years ago to see what 
the fuss was about may remember that 
much of the horror stemmed from the 
appalling level of production: the paper 
was the worst available; the drawing 
competent but boring beyond credence; 
the ideas ludicrously out of date; there 
was no hint of anything positive, even 
gusto; just mindless scrabbling. I could 
not read them without feeling con- 
taminated. The ideas behind the horror 
part of The Revenge of Frankenstein have 
been conceived at that level, but the 
performance continuously belies them; 
an arm stolen from the hospital as a 
spare part for the monster may have 
been lopped off clean through muscle 
and bone as though it were a butcher’s 
joint—that’s the horror-comic treatment; 




































































but because someone has thought up a 
revivifying machine which is all whirring 
wheels, pulsing lights and strangely 
fizzing alembics, and is rather a good 
joke, the severed arm, which was 
obviously intended to produce a shudder 
of revulsion, becomes a joke too, only 
not so good. 

Furthermore, practically everyone in the 
film plays for our sympathy: Franken- 
stein, in spite of surviving from the 
previous film by having the chaplain 
executed at what must have been one of 
the most poorly attended guillotinings in 
French history, is clearly unnecessarily 
humane for a great scientist; and the 
poor shambling monster, saddled with 
cannibalistic tendencies through no fault 
of his own (or Frankenstein’s) is more of 
a tear-jerker than a hair-raiser; our 
hearts go out to the man, if not to the 
menu. Most “respectable” horror films 
have their really exciting moments; I am 
told The Fly had several, and I still recall 
with excitement Richard Wordsworth’s 
magnified heartbeats in The Quatermass 
Experiment, appallingly slow and loud in 
the silence as he started to turn into a 
vegetable. There’s nothing really like 
that in The Revenge of Frankenstein, only 
a sense that the participants felt that 
they might as well make the most of it 
when it was credible and ham it up when 
it wasn’t. 


Sea Fury (Director: C. Raker End- 
field), which concerns the rivalry between 
British and Dutch tugs to salvage wrecks 
out of the Bay of Biscay, suffers from 
being predictable but isn’t absurdly so. 
Thus, when one is shown the market- 
stalls in the little Spanish Port on which 
the tugs are based it is possible to guess 
that there will be a fight among them, 
but not how enjoyable the fight will be; 
when the hero struggles to get a barrel 
of sodium which is liable to explode any 
moment off a derelict ship, it is reason- 
able to suppose that he will succeed and 
that the barrel will go up gorgeously as 
soon as everyone’s safe, and so it does 
but to dismiss the sequence at that is to 
ignore the sweat, honesty and excitement 
of the actual struggle. The heroine 
(Luciana Paluzzi) is pretty and pleasant, 
and piays enough part in the plot not to 
be total flotsam; and Victor McLaglen, 
as a rather tiresome sea-dog, achieves in 
his momentary awarenesses of the onset 
of old age a flavour of tragedy which is 
at odds with the ordinary, never-a-dull- 
moment competence of the rest of the 


film. 





Survey 

I brought off a curious right-and-left 
in seeing my first Frankenstein film and 
my first Elvis Presley film, King Creole, 
on the same day. Presley, as a tough 
young night-club singer with father- and 
gangster-trouble, is more likeable and a 
better actor than I’d expected. I’ve 
always enjoyed the noise he makes. 
Releases include Raintree County and A 








Farewell to Arms, neither of which lives 
up to itself, though the latter is 
attractively photographed. 

Peter DICKINSON 


0) BSB a- 88: 
“So Here I Am” 


N an interview in that uncomfortably 
matey journal the TV Times Alan 
Young is reported as saying “I never 

wanted to be a comedian. I liked to 
write, but as no one could be persuaded 
to act or even read what I’d written I 
had to do it myself, and so here I am.” 
I hold this to be a dubious way of 
becoming a comic. It seems to involve 
starting at the wrong end. One would 
have thought that success in the field of 
clowning should spring from an inherent 
ability (not to mention an unquenchable 
desire) to make people laugh by doing 
things in a comical way. This ability 
should then be channelled into comedy 
routines designed expressly to suit the 
performer’s style and personality. Mind 
you, I would be the last person to com- 
plain if Mr. Young achieved any memor- 
ably laughable results through his chosen 
method. To judge by his new series, 
however, I’m inclined to think he might 
be well advised to seek some assistance 
in the matter of material. The first of 
his weekly half-hours (yet another Jack 
Hylton presentation on A-R) contained 
two over-long = sketches, each on a 
hackneyed theme, which should never 





{Alan Young Shot: 
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have been offered to us without a great 
deal more preparation. ‘The first con- 
cerned a husband’s hysterical reactions 
to what we were asked to believe was 
ultra-modern décor. and furniture. This 
used to be a mildly funny subject, and 
Mr. Young had one or two amusing 
moments. But the total effect was of an 
eager striving after laughs that weren’t 
quite there anyway: Part of the trouble 
lay in the fact that Mr. Young looks too 
sensible to get entangled in a “modern” 
chair, or to be astounded. at the sight of 
a bed that emerges (rather shakily) from 
the wall at the touch of a button. We 
could have accepted, say, Laurel and 
Hardy in such nonsense, but they were 
circus figures: Mr. Young looks like a 
very contemporary young man, and 
would need a much more subtle approach 
to such a situation to make us laugh. I 
felt, too, that the use of such ad-libs as 
“We didn’t rehearse this bit” is un- 
forgivable. If a production is under- 
rehearsed we can usually tell: reminding 
us of the fact does not excuse it, and is 
not particularly funny in itself. The 
second sketch was a parody of “‘ Wagon 
Train.”’ Danny Kaye or Tony Hancock 
might have made something of it, after 
a lot of cutting; as it was, little emerged 
but dim echoes of other, similar 
sketches. 

All this is not to say that Alan Young 
does not strike me as a funny man. He 
has some effective expressions, and a 
fresh, attractive approach to his audience. 
What he needs is crisper material, and I 
don’t care who writes it. 


Christopher Mayhew’s “Does Class 
Matter?” (BBC) has so far been 
fascinating, in a maddening.way. All 
television programmes which allow us to 
hear men and women talk about them- 
selves—men and women, that is, not 
connected with show business—are fas- 
cinating; and class as a subject has been 
of the greatest interest to English people 
ever since the alarming possibility began 
to arise that class differences might be 
swept away in our benevolent revolution. 
But so far it is hard to see how Mr. 
Mayhew can hope to arrive at any 
tangible conclusions from what seems a 
lively muddle of prejudice, snobbery, 
common sense and _tradition-worship. 
We must wait and see, and in the mean- 
time we must thank him for a pains- 
taking job, as well as for providing us 
with more matter for discussion than 
anything the little screen has presented 
for a long time. 





I would direct your attention to a 
series of old films being put out by ATV 
under the general title “Great Movies 
of Our Time.” I would ask you to study 
these films and then decide whether the 
adjective “great” has taken on yet 
another new meaning. Or is this a 
cunning plan by ATV to undermine still 
further the prestige of the cinema? 

Henry TURTON 
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Seen Any Good Witches Lately? 


By LESLIE MARSH 


impetuously when the Senior 
Resident Fellow, School of Scot- 
tish Studies, Mr. C. I. Maclean, told the 
British Association last week that he 
had known a witch who cured men and 
beasts and made faulty cars go when 
garages were baffled. All this restless 
chatter about strontium 90, lunar 
bombardment, stereophonic sound and 
so on has made some of us forget that 
an old man in England to-day could 
well have had a great-grandfather who 
saw witches tried and executed. 
There’s no need to go as far back as 
that. Only just the other day, as it 
seems, though on consulting records I 
find it was in 1923, I was investigating 
poltergeist manifestations near Wisbech 
and discovered as a by-product of the 
story a belief in witchcraft in that 
part of Cambridgeshire. There were 
the usual strange goings-on—rattling 
crockery and moving furniture—at the 
house of a farmer with a mischievous- 
looking little daughter. A woman in the 
village, rosy-cheeked, buxom, as un- 
sinister as they come, assured me that 
the child had been laid under af ill 
tongue, or spelled. The solution was to 
exorcise the spirit that had been driven 
into her by some unknown witch, and 
this was simple, she added non- 
chalantly, as she was herself an exorcist. 
The only props needed were some 
parings of the child’s nails and a few 
locks of her hair. These were secured 
by arrangement with the farmer, who 
was bored with the whole proceedings 
but ready to try anything that might 
stop all this tiresome to-do, reporters 
banging at his door night and day with 
the harvest just coming on too. I have 


Olin eyebrows went up rather too 


a vivid memory of him sitting in his 
crowded parlour one evening when a 
band of local spiritualists, gathered to 
hold a séance there, sang hymns as he 
ate a mutton chop with relish in one 
corner of the room and his daughter 
nursed a pet lamb in the other. It was 
after this experiment had failed to abate 
the nuisance that. my exorcist friend 
was called in. She placed the nail- 
clippings and hair in a bottle with some 
apple pips, threw the lot on the fire, 
then the pips popped out and, according 
to her, the devil was gone. “That’s 
the way it’s done,” she said in the 
matter-of-fact tones of a bicycle repairer 
telling a novice how to mend a puncture; 
there were no incantations or rites and 
she looked far more like a district nurse 
than a black and midnight hag. 

To make sure that this was not one 
woman’s whimsical idea I called on the 
vicar, who declared that he had known 
six women who were reputed to be 
witches. He had the impression that 
the craft was fairly widely accepted 
then in the Fen Country, also in 
Somerset. A Wisbech chemist con- 
firmed the theory; women came into 
his shop seeking spell-breakers and love 
potions, especially dragon’s blood, a 
well-thought-of specific. 

It all seemed real enough two 
centuries ago. It was only in 1736 that 
the statutes against witchcraft were 
repealed, and even then with a good 
deal of head-shaking. Wesley thought 
no good would come of it. Giving up 
belief in witchcraft, he said, was in 
effect giving up the Bible. And Lord 
Grange, a lord of justiciary, fought the 
abolition tooth and nail. Those dour, 
hard-headed, canny Scots were respons- 
ible for the last official execution of a 
witch, at Loth, in Sutherland, in 1722, 
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though five years later one was lynched 
at Dornoch, in the same shire. In 
Ireland, where English romantics still 
picture the peasantry hunting the 
leprechaun for most of the time not 
spent in plotting the liberation of 
Ulster or singing “ Phil the Fluter’s Ball,” 
things moved much more slowly; the 
law against witches ran there until 1821. 
As for the Welsh, what have they been 
doing with that high conical hat as part of 
the national costume all this time unless 
they were recently keen riders to covens? 

These things should be pondered 
upon, when Hallowe’en comes round 
in a few weeks’ time, by lucky young 
people born in a more tolerant age to 
whom the Three Weird Sisters may 
suggest nothing more than a close 
harmony variety act. 


B B 


‘*RAINHAM SCHOOLGIRL WINS PLACE IN 
‘Horse oF YEAR’ SHOW” 
East Kent Gazette 
Parents pleased? 
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Homecoming 


OW darling, when are you coming 
home? they all said, crying it at 
intervals in their loving letters. You 
must come back soon. Don’t stop away 
too long. Seeing Australia as a crude 
harsh red land, full of sand, and men in 
open-necked shirts who sweated and 
spat, and—what was it?—sheep. Miles 
and miles of sheep. You must miss the 
culture so. Because, of course, there 
isn’t any there, as we all know. No 
theatre, no ballet, no music, and nobody 
ever reads a book. One of them even 
sent me a traycloth embroidered with 
forget-me-nots which, said the sad little 
note, is, as you see, symbolical. And I 
was fooled, grew homesick, and thought 
of the English spring. 


“You’ve nothing like the English 


spring here,” I told my 
Australian friends, watching 

a parrot perch on a cumquat 

tree. “The soft days like a 

dove’s breast, the primroses, 

wads and wads of them, 

growing in Sussex lanes, and 

the sky suddenly no longer 

pale and icy but soft and 

milky blue like a kitten’s eyes.” They 
muttered words like rain and fog and 
cold and took deep draughts of Tas- 
manian beer while the sun beat on the 
veranda. “This unshakable belief that 
every Australian holds that England is 
buried under a fogbound ice-cap just 
isn’t true. We have heat-waves in 
London.” 

So back I came, for the spring, for 
the sound of the first cuckoo, for the 
sight of bluebells in birchwoods—slap 
into a winter which had been going on, 
my friends said, ever since last summer. 
Somewhere along the Buckingham 
Palace Road I lost my nylon shopping 
bag. But I don’t remember when. My 
frozen fingers never felt it go. The cold, 


oh, the cold, the cold. ‘The way that 
snow fell: those tiny winter days, brief 
patches of dimness between two thick 
slabs of blackest night. Snow before 
Easter, snow at Easter, snow after 
Easter. 

“Tsn’t it lovely to be back?” they said, 
“there’s no place like England.” 
Picking the daffodils, which had wisely 
refrained from coming out, rattling in 
their brown sheaths. 

“T expect you forgot what it was like,” 
they said, walking round the garden 
fur-booted and mackintoshed. 

Yes, I said, I had. 

I had forgotten the open windows in 
the freezing drawing-rooms, the minute 
fires that no one ever dares to poke, the 
peculiar plumbing and the cheerful 

draughts. 

Came the spring—in a 
flash, but I had my second 
dose of ‘flu by then and 
didn’t notice it—one minute 
the apple-trees were half open 
in a promise of pink and 
white, the next minute the 
petals were stripped and on 

the ground and we were into the deadly 
grey sea of an English summer. 
Stretching from one clammy day to 
another like a hangover. 

And the culture—lovely to be back 
watching the same actresses, but older, 
play the same parts, but slower, with 
the same mannerisms, in the same plays 
with the same plots. 

When you come back, they had 
chorused, you will find dear old England 
as unchanged as ever, and you'll slip 
back into dear old London, and it will 
close round you, and you'll feel you’ve 
never been away. 

How'right you were, dear people, how 
damply true. The spring is the same— 
it comes in with the last of the winter 
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coughs and goes out, almost on the 
same day, with the first sneeze of 
summer "flu, and the bed-sits in Bays- 
water are unaltered in all their extra- 
ordinary bathing arrangements. “9d. 
for a bath and the upstairs people have 
theirs on a Wednesday.”’ And the grey 
English rain falls damply every day with 
a reliability that would impress an office 
manager. 

I heard a loved and familiar accent in 
a coffee-bar and said “ What part do you 
come from?” “’Toowomba”’ she said. 
Queensland—the red dust roads running 
between the whitebarked gums and that 
intense blue sky. 

I remembered .a creek with water 
like green silk, and washing my hair in a 
waterfall among grey granite rocks. 

“What are you doing here?” Well, 
she was here on the working holiday 
routine, the twentieth-century middle- 
class girl’s version of the eighteenth- 
century Grand Tour—and .she was a 
physio working in tiny coffee bars, 
living on not enough to live on, and off 
to the Continent with a shabby bulging 
suitcase whenever she could. 

I told her my resettlement blues. 
What do Australian girls feel when they 
get back, I asked, when they escape from 
the dirt and the squalor and the poverty, 
into all that sun and all that freedom and 
all that. money ? 

“They hate it,” she said. 

June R. Hume 


* 


Healthy Outlet 
THER people’s little boys 


Seem so destructive with their 
toys, 
Behaving as our son and heir 
Would simply never want—or dare. 
Such wasteful passions he employs 
On other people’s little boys. 
HazeL ‘TOWNSON 
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The Winning Sandwich 


STATEMENT from the American 
Embassy announces the arrival in 
England of Lloyd W. Rock, Champion 
Sandwich Maker of the United States. 
Mr. Rock is the winner of a nation-wide 
competition for the twenty best sand- 
wiches of the year; and his champion 
sandwich, THE PAN-FRIED FILLET OF 
Beer, has won him a Gourmet’s Tour 
of Europe for two, plus £175 in cash. 
Fame and good fortune have come to 
this Kentucky boy at the tender age 
(for a chef) of twenty-eight. The 
Gourmet’s Tour, which will enable 
him to sample outstanding dishes at 
leading restaurants and talk with famous 
chefs, surprisingly starts in Glasgow, a 
city which we in England had not 
realized to be a bon vivant’s Mecca. 
Other centres of haute cuisine he will 
visit are London, Copenhagen, Munich, 
Vienna, Rome, Brussels, and Paris. 
Mr. Rock speaks of his champion 
sandwich as “a dish for gourmets as 
well as for those with more robust 
appetites.” This is its official description: 
An open-face sandwich made with fried 
fillets of beef served on crisp strips of 
toast. A sherry wine sauce with butter and 
mushrooms accentuates the tenderness and 
flavour of the beef and is poured hot over all. 
Each plate carries a plain salad garnish. 
Clearly, the champion sandwich has 
everything that it takes to make a meal; 
but traditionalists would say that it has 
nothing that it takes to make a sandwich. 
A sandwich consists of something 
sandwiched (the very verb derived from 
it proves the point) between two pieces 
of bread. As the American Embassy’s 
footnote kindly reminds us, the sand- 
wich was named after the Fourth Earl 
of Sandwich who, on retiring from 
politics in 1782, went into gambling 
and, by having sandwiches brought to 
him at the gaming table, wasted no time 
on meals. He would gamble happily for 
twenty-four hours at a stretch, eating 
nothing but sandwiches. Essentially, 
then, a sandwich is something that can 
be eaten quickly and easily in the 
fingers, without the encumbrances of 
knife, fork, and plate. What would the 
Fourth Earl’s reaction have been if a 
footman had brought to the card table 
some pan-fried fillets of beef balanced 
on crisp slips of toast, dripping with 
hot sherry sauce, butter and mushrooms? 
ALISON ADBURGHAM 


Gallantry Spurned 
W KING, Esq. (Post Office, Bath) 


wishes us to communicate to our 
fair readers a mode in xhich a lady, whose 
clothes have caught fire, may make her 
own garments serve to smother and 
extinguish the flames. So ran one of the 
editorial Notices in The Lady’s Maga- 
zine, or Entertaining Companion for the 
Faw Sex of January, 1811. But no 
sooner was the gentleman of Bath 
introduced than he got a rap over the 
knuckles: We apprehend that our fair 
readers would not be very well pleased at 
our meddling with their garments in the 
manner that Mr. King proposes, therefore 
we decline to enter into particulars. 

Every reader, however, was urged to 
provide herself with a cloak for the 
express and sole purpose of extinguishing 
fire in her clothes. Made of strong woollen 
cloth, it would be voluminous, long 
enough to trail on the floor, and furnished 
with a deep hood, which might be pulled 
down completely over the face, and pressed 
close upon the bosom. If only one or two 
fashionable ladies would set the example, 
such a cloak would soon be kept handy 
in every parlour and drawing-room. 

It doesn’t seem to have caught on. 
And probably, skirts being what they 
were, Mr. King’s idea would have 
worked without causing too deep a blush. 























Wasn’t it understood that a predicament 
was likely to throw any female off her 
balance? So when she didn’t fall flat 
in a swoon, who could scold her for 
behaving rather oddly? 

But who and what was Mr. King, who 
used a post office as his address? \Vas 
he blessed with a wife? Or was it his 
mother, or sister, or a housekeeper, who 
subscribed to The Lady’s Magazine? 
Was he a gadabout who had snatched 
up a copy? Or a recluse, yearning over 
his Entertaining Companion while he 
dared not go a-wooing, letting his 
fancy range as he studied the latest 
fashions? ° 

If only his letter had been quoted to 
reveal what manner of meddling he'd 
proposed! Then, surely, a few lines 
about the supreme importance of 
modesty would have been enough of a 
slap for him. After all, Mr. King 
wouldn’t have taken quill in hand if he 
hadn’t been all agog to protect the dear 
ladies. Perhaps it’s not too late to salute 
his effort. KATHLEEN HEwITT 


““A little diced cooked tomato can be 
added just before serving—which should be 
straight from the frying pan on to the table 
in the traditional Spanish way.” 

Edinburgh Evening Dispatch 


French polish to follow. 


“One thing I will say for her—she makes a wonderful bicarbonate of soda.” 
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No Wings on 
Their Shares 

HERE is no par- 

ticular reason 

why aircraft shares 

should prick up their 

ears in the first week 

of September, other 

" than the fact that the 

In the Gity latest products of 

the industry are on 

op show and breaking 

q Y, the publicity sound 

barrier at Farn- 

borough. And yet 

year after year the 

jobbers in this 

market put up prices 

in anticipation of a rush of buyers. 

This year the rush was a very modest 

affair. One reason may be that the 

speculative interest in the market has 

lain elsewhere, but most important of 

all is the fact that most surveys of 

the industry have been couched in 

terms of considerable caution and even 
pessimism. 

In the glossy supplements that sprout 
during Farnborough week the texts of 
the articles have not always lived up to 
the accompanying advertisements. From 
the Minister, Mr. Aubrey Jones, down- 
ward, the pundits have been telling us 
that the prospect for the industry 
bristles with problems and difficulties. 
These derive mainly from the new 
defence plans which involve a large cut 
in expenditure on military planes. The 
industry has been told firmly, and from 
on high, that it will in future have to 
rely much less than in the past on 
Government support for development— 
that constant, heavy expenditure that 
must be incurred by any firm that wants 
to keep up with the leaders. Hence the 
exhortations hurled at the industry from 
so many quarters to concentrate, amal- 
gamate and create units big enough to 
provide from within themselves the 
necessary financial and technical strength 
and resources. 

And yet, and yet—one has heard 
variations on this cautious theme in all 
the years during which the industry has 
forged ahead so magnificently. There 
is no industry in Britain which can lay 
claim to-day to so dramatic a rate of 
expansion. Its performance, particularly 
in the all-important export market, has 
been little short of miraculous—an 
increase of 1,000 per cent over the 1946 
figures. In the thirteen post-war years 
the industry has exported £720 million- 
worth of aeroplanes, aero-engines and 
components. Mr. A. F. Burke, the 
President of the Society of British 
Aircraft Constructors, claimed at the 





opening of the Farnborough Show that 
the industry’s export sales were now 
bringing in £300 every minute. 

This is not wholly a tale of past 
glories. Within the past month the 
industry has notched more victories in 
the export field. Here are a few examples. 
Bristol Aircraft have announced that 
their orders from Cuba have just been 
increased from two to four aircraft. 
The Hawker Siddeley Group have been 
awarded a £500,000 contract by Finland 
for piston and gas turbine power station 
equipment. A contract for two of the 
new Comet IVs has been placed with 
de Havilland by East African Airways. 
D. Napier and Son have received a 
certificate from the U.S. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration to install their 
turbine engines in the latest American 
Convair airliner. These are not marks 
of a depressed industry. 

On the whole, however, it would be 
desirable to take one’s aircraft invest- 
ments mixed up with other things. 


Under the 
Counter 

OST of us were 

4 delighted 

when Sceptre was 

beaten, in her early 

trials, by Evaine—a 

“3 boat twenty years 

Ye older and so, the 

In the Country expe:ts had said, out- 

dated. The cries of 

7 joyous support for 

v the underdog were 

no less loud and 

clear on the other 

side of the Atlantic 

when Vim, a 1939 

veteran, beat 

Columbia, Easterner and Weatherly— 

three new boats built at a cost of about 

a hundred thousand pounds each to the 

very latest design and with the ultimate 
in gadgetry. 

But in fact Sceptre, when she was 
tuned, began—and continued—to beat 
Evaine by about five seconds a mile, and 
Columbia seems, as I write, to be the 
boat most likely to be chosen to defend 
the Cup. 

This is, in a way, a sad thing. But 
the truth is that yacht design is never 
static—or at any rate not for long. A 
new boat is designed, not im vacuo but 
as.a development and a refinement of 
an earlier (and successful) boat. If the 
next boat isn’t faster than the last you 
won't be a designer for long. 

Sceptre, when you see her out of the 
water, looks fuller in the shoulder—i.e. 
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Vickers, for example, the most success- 
ful of the civilian aircraft manufacturers, 
also covers a vast field of engineering 
ranging from shipbuilding to brewery 
equipment. English Electric, whose 
military aircraft, the Canberra and the 
P.1, are in the gilt-edged category, is an 
even more widely diversified empire. 
Hawker Siddeley, once an aircraft firm 
with a small general engineering side- 
show, is now a vast engineering group 
with a relatively small part devoted 
to the manufacture of aircraft. Rolls 
Royce is the créme de la créme of the 
industry, whose engines power some of 
the best British, American and European 
planes. And for a gamble on the pure 
jet future, de Havillands are attractive. 
The latest Comet was the most beautiful 
thing seen at Farnborough this year. 
It will soon be streaking across the 
Atlantic on the new B.O.A.C. service. 
A few successful commercial flights and 
other buyers will be queueing up at 
Hatfield. LOMBARD LANE 


* * * 


between the mast and the stem—than 
you'd expect in a boat that has to go very 
fast to have any chance at all. For the 
slimmer the boat—within reason—the 
faster. This extra buoyancy (or so 
the experts say) has been provided to 
meet the heavy seas and strong winds 
which are likely off Rhode Island at this 
time of year. But now someone has 
come up with the news that light winds, 
fog and flat calm are more likely, and he 
quotes the experience of every race 
since 1857 to prove it. 

Sea-dogs blenched when they first 
saw Sceptre’s huge crew-cockpit, and 
condemned it at once (a) because no 
Twelve-Metre had had one before and 
(b) because if a sea broke aboard and 
filled it Sceptre would sink, which would 
be not only a pity but bad seamanship. 
It’s certainly a bit hard to reconcile 
with the stormy seas which the rest of 
the boat has been designed for. 

Or has she? When yacht designers 
have nightmares the most frequent one 
is that the plans of their new design 
have got into the hands of a rival, who 
will then have time, before the race, to 
go one better. When this happens the 
designer shoots either his rival or 
himself. Or he goes to Paris and starts 
a fashion house—the conditions are very 
similar. Puitip HOLLAND 


& & 
“All Star Cast in Ir Came From OUTER 


Space.’’—Cinema advertisement 


Reasonable enough. 
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ONDAY, February 17th. 'Too 
M depressed last week to write 

my diary what with Sardinian 
tummy, no word from Fable and second 
bust-up with Doug. 

He was awfully nice on the way back 
from the airport, telling me all about 
his three maiden uncles (the ones that 
stop him being a Bart) and what a hard 
winter they’re having up North. But 
he still says it’s him or Fable and he 
only came to the airport to see if I’d 
changed my mind because he won’t 
marry a neurotic little clothes-horse. 
Beastly of him. 

Rang Fable to-day but they’re still 
in Sardinia getting Pox back from 
Dolores (except Minney who’s been 
left to re-re-retake her shoes). 

Tuesday, February 18th. Decided 
wasting best years of my life staying at 
home helping Mummy with Daddy and 
went to see Miss Fay Pitt-Heathering- 
ton. His bower had been re-done in all 
the ice-cream colours and he didn’t 
seem to remember me. He said my 
hips needed violent exercises but when 
I said I’d been working for Fable he 
said he’d put me on his books. Of 
course I’m under contract to Fable for 
all photographic work, so it had to be 
dress parading. 

Thursday, February 20th. Rang 
Fable. Fonteyn’s secretary said they ’ve 
found Pox and they'll be in to-morrow. 

No work from Miss Pitt-Heather- 
ington. He says I’m on the tall side for 
production lines but might do for 
something called the Coocher (sounds 
like the knacker!). Beginning to wonder 
why Fable thought I was so wonderful. 

Monday, February 24th. Rang Fable. 
Fonteyn said she thought I deserved a 
rest. Wonder why. 

Telegram from Doug saying “ Bought 
a cottage.”” Wonder why. 

Spent morning modelling dresses 
made of sloshy underwear material 
that were so tight my suspenders made 
little hummocks. Sequins too. Horrible. 

Afternoon doing the same sort of 
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By Dusen Chitty 


dresses only with fringes. ‘There was 
a man with a curly nose who said I 
didn’t know what it was to be Vooman. 
He held the dresses up to himself and 
waggled his behind to show me and said 
“Keep ze frinch in motion oll time.” 

Went to bed hating dresses. 

Tuesday, February 25th. No Fable. 
No work, 

Telegram from Doug saying “Field 
at back for pony.” 

Wednesday, February 26th. Miss 
Pitt-Heatherington rang saying he’d 
had complaints that I’m lopsided but 
he’d got a hat show for me where it 
wouldn’t matter. 

The hats were made of very hard felt 
moulded into Barbara Hepburn shapes 
and dyed very bright colours. Think 
they ’ve given me a rash. 

Went to bed hating hats. 

Thursday, February 27th. Telegram 








from Doug saying “Torn between 
cream and green for kitchen.” As if 
anyone would think of such dull colours! 

Miss Pitt-Heatherington rang saying 
he’d booked me for the afternoon to do 
swimsuits at a factory in the Harrow 
Road. Wondered whether Dolores’ 
advice about never letting my face 
appear above a well-filled bra applied 
to a well-filled swimsuit but decided 
I’d better go. 

Went to bed hating swimsuits. 

Friday, February 28th. A call from 
Fable at last! Fonteyn’s secretary (she’s 
Faircatch’s, Miss Minney’s and Ghost’s 
too actually) said I was wanted at 10. 
So afraid of being late that I splashed 
my last five shillings on a taxi. 

When I got up to the model room 
there was no one there except Ghost, 
which seemed funny. 

“T’m Fabulous Finds,” she said, 
polishing her glasses hard (she used to 
do that when she came top). “Since 
yesterday. I want you to model a belt 
for me. I'll only need your centre 
section and of course the picture will 
only be tiny, but I thought you ought 
to have the money,” and she started 
rummaging in her shelf in the fashion 
cupboard (it’s the bottom one). 

Fabulous Finds! After full-length 
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close-ups in hundred-guinea dresses! 
After personal appearances on Tele- 
vision! After being flown half-way 
across Europe to be sat on a Sardinian 
horse! I could hardly believe my 
ears. 

The studio was pitch dark when we 
arrived except for a brilliantly lit bowl 
of egg salad on a table. We could see 
the silhouette of a slow fat man padding 
to and fro in front of it, adjusting a 
lettuce leaf here, a lamp there. Then 
he stood back, lowered his head to see 
over his glasses, said “Yum, yum” and 
saw us. 

“This is Mr. Marcus,” said Ghost. 

“Glad to meet you, girly,” said Mr. 
Marcus, and got into a close embrace 
with a huge three-legged camera and 
pulled a black cloth over his head. 

Ghost beckoned me into the dressing 
room to put on the belt and said “ Don’t 
bother about your face. We won’t be 
needing it.” Asked her who Mr. 
Marcus was. She said he’d been with 
Fable for thirty-five years and lived in 
a room below the dark room. It was 
important to see that he went back there 
every now and again to top up or he got 
bad-tempered and broke things. 

When we went back to the studio 
Mr. Marcus complained that the eggs 
didn’t look eggy enough, so Ghost 
painted the yolks with ink to give better 
definition and I was sent out for liquid 
paraffin to give them a shine. 

After that he did a Barbary work 
basket, a painted bargee’s bucket and 
some Italian cami-knickers. All very 
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slowly. Ghost and I made ourselves 
helpful by holding bits of white card- 
board at odd angles to reflect light on 
to the underneath of things. 

At last it was my turn. I was sat on 
the table where the egg salad had been 
and was left for a bit. But I didn’t 
mind. Mr. Marcus was being topped up. 

Soon discovered his technique quite 
different from Pox’s. He made you 
keep still and he didn’t tell you to think 
about Christmas morning inthe country. 
In fact he didn’t seem to mind what you 
thought about so long as there weren’t 
any wrinkles in your jumper. At last, 
when he’d got my back view looking 
like a pin-cushion in his efforts to get 
out the wrinkles in front, and Ghost 
down on the floor holding a reflector 
board up with one hand and my shirt 
out with her teeth and the other hand, 
he seemed satisfied. He dropped a 
glass frame into a slot, took a cap off 
the, lens, conducted an imaginary 
orchestra with it while he counted up 
to five and put it back. I’d earned my 
guinea. 

When we got back to the model 
room the door marked “Couture 
Editor” was shut and excited voices 
were coming from behind it. At first 
I could only catch a confused babble of 
Divines, Fabulouses and Out-of-this- 
Worlds, but then I heard Fonteyn’s 
voice ringing out quite clearly. 

“But she’s Mavis without the feet,” 
she cried. 

“And with hips instead of a rump,” 
echoed Faircatch. 
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For a moment I thought it was all an 
awful dream. I remembered the day of 
my discovery when Pox had said “‘ She’s 
Fiona without the nose” and Fonteyn 
had said “And with a skin instead of a 
hide.” 

Suddenly I knew I was going to blub. 
Just like the day of the Horse Fair, only 
now there wasn’t a wardrobe to hide in. 
I grabbed my model case off Ghost’s 
desk and groped blindly for the door. 
As I went out I caught sight of my 
photograph stuck up on the model 
board. “ MrprirF ONLY” was scrawled 
across it in big blue letters. 

I ran down all six flights of stairs (I 
couldn’t face the lift) howling like a 
banshee and dashed into the street, but 
there was a man in the way. 

It was Doug! 

The funny thing was that I couldn’t 
stop crying and all I could get out at 
last was ““C-can we do the kitchen in 
glacier and pumpkin?” 

So now, after sixty glorious days, my 
modelling career (and my diary) are 
finished. And the funny thing is that 
the first pictures of me (the prep school 
rig going South) appeared on the book- 
stalls this morning. You see, Fable is a 
very perfect magazine and takes a long 
time to produce. Which means that 
with any luck I'll be married by the 
time the issue with me doing the Ballo 
Tondo cheek-to-cheek with Mario is 
on sale. 

Which, as Mummy would say, is all 
for the best. 

[THe ENp] 
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